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1) “Rasm-ul-Musahif” by Imam Ta’j-ul-qurra’ Zain-ul- 
Mufassinn Abi-l Qasim Mohammad b. Hamza b. Nasr, dated 
669 A. H., and copied by Abdul Baqi b. Abi Mohammad b. A1 
Khalil. 

2) Copy of a Quran in Beha’ri Character with illuminated 
sarlohs etc., and Persian translation. A good specimen of 
decorator’s art, dated 894 A.H. The owner Sha’di’ Mohammad 
copied it for himself. 

3) Kulliya’t va Juzviya’t-i-Nakshabi. Indian Ta’liq, dated 
831 A. H. 

4) "Mifta % ul Oulu ‘b va Iza ’latul Kuru'b A work on the 
biography and miracles of Qazi Mahmu’d Birpuri by Abdul 
Razaq known as Islam Khan. 

5) A collection of Gujan Mathnavi’s by different authors 
namely (a) Hujjat ul Baqa by Shah Buran d. 990 A. H. - 1582 A. 
C., dated 1097 A. H. (b) Mundi Nama by Syed Ali , dated 1099 
A. H. (c) Kashful Wujud by Sheikh Dau’d a disciple of Shah 
Burhan. (d) Shahadat ul Haqiqal by Shah Burhan. (e) Safar 
Tamasha by Syed Ali. 

II. ) The Collection of Syed Bara Sahcb: the linal heir 
and successor of Shah Wajih uddin of Gujarqt, who lived in the 
16 th century. Bara Saheb has a few and selected works. Among 
these the most valuable is the Mua'milat va Muka’-shifa’.t of 
Bibi Khandkami. This lady saint first describes her dream (here 
called Mua’mila) in Persian prose and then she introduces a 
Gujan poem which suits the occasion. Each dream bears a date. 
These dreams which are numerous run between the years 939- 
942 A. H. and contain several references about Bahadur Shah 
(932-43 A. H. 1526-36 A.C.) the king of Gujarat and his defeat 
by the Mughals. 

III. ) The Collection of Syed Jalal uddin Mashhadi: 
known as Kalu Mian saheb a direct descendent of the famous 
saint of Gujarat Syed Sharf uddin Mashhadi buried at Baroach. 
The Gujari Diwan of Qazi Mahmud of Birput is an important 
item of this collection. 
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APPENDIX-V 


Numerical Summary of Silver Coins. 


Greek 

Abrab Governors. 

Banu Abbasid etc. 
Punch Mark. 

Ghaur-o-Khwarazm 



Mahmud. 

Balban. 

Kaikubad. 

Khilji. 

Tughlaq. 
Miscellaneous. 
Malwa & Gujrat. 
Mongol etc. 

Suri. 

Babar & Humayun 


8 Jahangir. 369 

22 Dawar Bakhsh. 1 

34 Nur Jahan. 34 

20 Shahjahan 374 

73 Shuja. 1 

80 Murad Bakhsh. 5 

14 Aurangzeb. 392 

90 Azam. 1 

24 Shah Alam. 122 

2 Jahandar. 22 

8 Farrukh Siyar. 112 

26 Rafi-ud-Darajat. 11 

30 Shahjahan n. 12 

7 Ibrahim. 2 

54 Muhammad Shah. 308 

11 Ahmad Shah. 64 

70 Alamgir n. 48 

90 Shahjahan III 1 

24 Shah Alam II. 242 

117 Akbar II. 63 

35 Bahadur Shah. 59 

738 Persian & Durrani 

Kings (Miscellaneous). 180 





APPENDIX-III 


A Comparison of dated and undated. 
Manuscripts with R A S B. 1924 


Shairani Collection. 
(Total-2210) 


Century. Dated. Undated. Century. 



8 th 

10"' 

ir h 


3 8 7'" 

4 13 8'" 

23 16 9"' 

46 31 10“' 

111 Not counted 11 


R A S B. 1924 
(Total-1781) 

Dated. Undated 


5 7 

33 29 

73 107 


101 . 

102 . 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 

109. 

110 . 

111 . 

112 . 


Ut 


095-1683 

095-1683 

098-1686 

098-1686 

098-1686 

098-1686 

098-1686 

098-1686 

099-1687 

099-1687 

099-1687 

099-1687 


1870 Chaghmim. 

17 Diwan-i-Zahuri. 

182 Nal wa Daman-i-Faidi. 

699 Har sih Daftar-i-Abulfadl. 

770 Nuzhat al Arwah. 

815 Badai*ul Insha. 

1260 Makhzan-i-Asrar-i-Nizaroi. 
1988 Sharh-i-Hadiqa-i-Sanai^ 

214 Diwan-i-Saib. 

1266 Hashiya-i-Mulla Mirza Jan. 
1514 Sharh-i-Anwari by Farahani. 
2041 Risala dar Sana’i wa ‘ Arud. 
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65. 1070-1659 113 

66. 1070-1659 969 

67. 1070-1659 372 

68. 1073-1662 853 

69. 1073-1662 485 

70. 1073-1662 1991 

71. 1074-1663 200 

72. 1074-1663 84 

73. 1076-1665 815 

74. 1076-1665 1183 

75. 1076-1665 1491 

76. 1076-1665 2113 

77. 1078-1667 614 

78. 1079-1668 501 

79. 1079-1668 2134 

80. 1080-1669 2134 

81. 1080-1669 2059” 

82. 1080-1669 1629 

83. 1080-1669 1128 

84. 1080-1669 1018 

85. 1080-1669 387 

86. 1081-1670 676 

87. 1084-1673 1162 

88. 1084-1673, 1995 

89. 1086-1675 803 

90. 1088-1677 1405 

91. 1088-1677 1673 

92. 1089-1678 193 

93. 1090-1679 1275 

94. 1091-1680 1067 

95. 1092-1681 1142 

96. 1092-1681 2076 

97. 1094-1682 206 

98. 1094-1682 1453 

99. 1094-1683 1911 

100. 1095-1683 1710 


Sharh-T-Qiran us-Sa'dain. 

Nazm-l-Nik 

Tankh-i-Mu’Jam. 

Manafi’ul Muslimin. 

Tuhfatul Ahrar. 

Ain al Hayat. 

Dastur al wuzara. 
Makhzan-i-Asrar 
Tuhfa-I-Mufid dar Insha. 
Tankh-i-Humayun az Jauhar. 
Lataif al khiyal. 

Raji Rabi’s. 

Qasida-i-Burda. 

Risala-i-Saidiyya. 

2) Asbab al Alamat. 

Nal wa Daman-i-Faidi. 

2) Malfuz-I-Khwaja Uways. 
SubhatuKAbrar-i-Jami. 

Kanz al Daqaiq. 

Akhlaq-i-Jalali. 

Silsilatudh Dhahab-i-Jami. 

Nal wa Daman-I-Faizi. 

Abyat-i-Shatibi. 

Muhazzibul Asma. 

'Uyun al Shar’a. 

Tuhfatul Iraqain. 

Subha tul Abrar-i-Jami. 

Risala dar Hisab. 

Matla'ul Anwar-i-Khusraw. 
Subhatul Abrar-i-Jami. 
Diwan-i-Hafiz. 
Fatawa-i-Hammadiyya. 
Quran-i-Shanf copied by Md. 
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APPENDIX-II 

Dated Mss. belonging to the XI c/XVII c. 

S.No. Date Hijri & No. of Name of the Book 

Christian The Book . 


1. 1002-1593 2159 

2. 1002-1593 345 

3. 1003-1594 827 

4. 1004-1595 1860 

5. 1005-1596 513 

6. 1005-1596 226 

7. 1006-1597 2023 

8. 1006-1597 1059 

9. 1009-1600 124 

10. 1010-1601 1543 

11. 1011-1602 757 

12. 1012-1603 594 

13. 1013-1604 1503 

14. 1016-1607 1553 

15. 1017-1608 1577 

16. 1017-1608 1585 

17. 1021-1612 91 

18. 1022-1613 151 

19. 1023-1614 2054 

20. 1025-1616 614 

21. 1025-1616 100 

22. 1025-1616 1719 

23. 1026-1617 1583 

24. 1027-1618 1909 

25. 1030-1620 435 

26. 1030-1620 1730 

27. 1033-1623 341 

28. 1033-1623 454 

29. 1039-1629 395 

30. 1040-1630 1601 

31. 1040-1630 1130 


Tuhfatus Sultan. 

Risala-i-‘Arabi. 
Sharh-i-Nuzhatul Arwah. 
Tibbi-i-Shihabi. 

Lawaih wa Sharh-i-Lawaih. 
Tanqidud Durar. 

Ganj ut Talibin. 
Diwan-i-Wahshi. 

Bustan-i-Sa’di. 
Sharh-I-Makhzan-i-Asrar. 
Tafsir-I-Husami, Vol 1 
Sirr-i-Maktum. 

Kabmat-i-Amirul Mominm ' Ali. 
Diwan-i-Salai. 
lkhliyarat-i-Qutb Shahi. 

Tuhlatul Ahrar. 

Tadhkira-i-Dawlat Shah. 

5) Kitab al Sawamh. 
Zikr-i-Hakim Nasir-i-Khusraw. 
Himail Sharif. 

Diwan-i-Hafiz. 

Jam-i-Jam of Auhadi Kirmani. 
2) Wuquf-i-Sajawandi. 

Himail Sharif. 

Tafsir-i-Husaim. 

Kulliyat-i-Khaqani. 

• Silk al Suluk. 

Risala dar Amrad-i-Sibyan. 
Iqbal Nama-i-Jahangiri. 






65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

78 


14.6 


980-1572 

980- 1572 

981- 1573 

982- 1574 

983- 1575 
983-1575 
985-1577 
992-1584 
994-1585 
994-1585 
994-1585 

994- 1585 

995- 1586 
998-1589 
998-1589 


378 Ganjul Asrar. 

1657 Raudatus-Safa. 

1655 Khamsa-i-Khusraw. 

2168 Tafsir-i-Sura-l-Yusuf. 

1640 Qiranus Sa”dayn. 

2135 Mukhtasar Aqida-i-Ahl-i-sunnat. 
2179 Sharh-i-Zanjani. 

1847 Raudatul Jinan. 

604 Kashfuil Mahjub. 

379 Ilahi Nama-i-'Attar. 

1596 Mathnawi-i-Faiz 

280 .Majalis. 

1684 Tadhkiratul Aulia. 

1663 Shahnama-i-Flrdawsi. 

1559 Yusuf Zulaikha. 





29. 884-1479 1661 

30. 894-1488 1539 

31. 896-1490 1993 

32. 899-1493 1679 

33. 901-1495 1642 

34. 903-1497 1680 

35. 909-1503 2180 

36. 910-1504 236 

37. 914-1508 1644 

38. 914-1509 10 

39. 915-1509 161 

40. 917-1512 1628 

41. 919-1514 1906-7 

42. 920-1515 2171 

43. 924-1519 9 

44. 926-1519 1651 

45. 928-1521 1664 

46. 929-1522 31 

47. 930-1530 1681 

48. 935-1528 1587 

49. 936-1529 1682 

50. 944-1537 2197 

51. 950-1543 14 

52. 954-1547 175 

53. 956-1549 226 

54. 958-1551 1970 

55. 959-1552 704 

56. 959-1552 1549 

57. 961-1553 1631 

58. 973-1565 1540 

59. 974-1566 1683 

60. 977-1569 1620 

61. 977-1569 835 

62. 977-1569 338 

63. 978-1570 1650 


Futuhat-i-Makkiyah. 

Diwan-i-Hafiz. 

Trans. Of Tarikh-i-Ibn khallikan 
Kafi fi Sharh-i-Wafi. 

Risalatul Bahaiyya. 

Taudhih fi Sharh-i-Tanqih. — 
I’timad fi Sharhil I'tiqad. 
Hisn-i-Hasin. 

Wafia Sharh-i-Qanuncha. 
Hisn-i-Hasin. 

Sharh Gulshan-i-Raz. 
Risala-i-Mu'taqad, 
Tafsir-i-Zahidi. 
Sharh-i-Qasida-i-Banat su’ad. 
Hashia-i-Abdul Ghafur. 
Tanhbihul Ghafilin. 
Sharh-i-Sahih Muslim. 
Sharh-i-Risala-i-Shamsiya. 
Majma'un Nawadir. 

Raudatul Ahbab. 

Fatawa-i-Qura Khwani. 

Yusuf Zulaikha. 

Risala-i-Qadi Muntakhab. 
Risala-i-Qabriyya-i-Baqrat 
Hakim. 

A1 Burhan Fi Alamat-i-Mahdi-i- 
Akhir-uz-Zaman. 

Hisn-i-Hasin. 

Mishkat Sharif. 

Silsilatudh Dhahab. 

Risalatul Haliliyya. 

Tuhfatul Ahrar. 

'Aqidatul Muslimin. 
Risala-i-Jam’i Mukhtasar. 

Risala-i-Ramzul 'Ushshaq. 
Diwan-i-Hafiz. 
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APPENDIX-I 

List of dated Books till the Year 1000 H. 1591 C. 


•S. 


18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 


23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 


Date Hijri & No. of 
Christian The Bo< 
412-1021 1881 


Name of the Book 

Al’itquth thani minal 
Mudawwana 
Kitabul Istikhlaf. 

Sihah al Jauhari. 

Ishatat. 

Akhlaq-i-Nasiri. 

Kitab al Lubab. 

Kitab al Kifayah. 

Fiqh al Akbar li Abil Fath 


1537 Ihya al Ulum (Persian tras.) 

1652 Sharh-i-Mawaqif. 

1518 Sharh-i-Hidayatul Hikma. 

2201 Tafsir-i-Kashshaf. 

1904 Kulliyat-i-abu Sahl-i-Masiki. 
1555 Kulliyat-i-Anwari. 

1904 Chpater II Ikhtiyarat-i-Ilahi. 

1969 Mir Mutawwal. 

1622 Sharh-i-Asma Ullah. 

1622 12) Risala dar Marifat-i-Ilahi 

1571 Sihah-i-Jauhari. 
1675-76Tafsir-i-Bahr-i-Mawwaj. 

1588 Rasiala-i-Adab ul Faqr. 

1677 Salat-i-Mas’udi. 

1604 Rasala-dar-Karamat-i-Auliya 
1608 Wasaya-i-Zain al khawwafi. 

1678 Risala-i-Qushairiyah. 

1647 Al Raudat-ul-Faiq. 

1538 Khamsa-i-Nizami, copied by 
Azhar 


884-1479 1998 Hidayat ul Hikmah. 
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published by the University. (The remaining part has been 
published by The Iran-Pakistan Institute of Persian Studies, 
Islamabad in three volume.) 
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36. The teacher and guide of 
calhgraphist of Nastiliq. 

37. No. 1539 

38. No. 1541 


Mashhadi, the celebrated 





The father Muhammad 'Azim b. Mukhdum Abdul Karim 

has written: 

1. No. 145 Nigar Nama (2) Gulzar-i-Ibrahim. (3) Khwan-i 
Khalil. (4) NauRas. 

2. No. 840 Qasa’id-i UrfL 

3. No. 861 Boston ma’ Sharh-i Anhar-ul Asrar wa Sharh-i Abd¬ 
ul wasi’ Hanswi. 

4. No. 1150 (1) Insha’-i Munir; (2) Nau Bawa-i Munir; (3) Har 
seh Daftar-i Abu*! Fadl;. (4) Makhzan Asrar Muhashsha. 

5. Qasa’id Badar-i Chach, dated 1206 H. 

The son Shihab-ud-Din b. Muhammad 'Azim has copied: 

1. No. I Asrar-i Samadi, dated 1223 H. 

2. No. 16 Jamiul Qawanin dated 1223 H. 

3. No. 852 (1) Qiran-us Sa’dain; (2) Karima; (3) Mahmud 
Nama. No date. 


Foot Notes 

1. This note was written in the year 1940. In 1941 when the 


collection was finally handed over to the Punjab University it had 
3490 manuscripts in 2262 bindings, 1710 printed (mostly rare & 
out of print) books, 13, Farmans, 421 Parwanas & documents, 187 
seals, 8 fragmentry folios, 9 old and rare binding covers and 10 


book cases. In 1945 Prof, 
printed books more to t 



ic Library as a gift More than 600 
ver to toe Library by his family after bis 


2. No. 1880 & NO. 6374. 

3. Its microftm was sent to Iran where it has been published. 

4. No. 2200 Kitabul Istikhlaf. 







8. No. 1594 Mathnawi-i Radhi a mathnawi by the poet Razi, 
with eighteen pictures of Lucknow style, belongs to late Xll 
century H. (XVni C ). 

9. No. 1478 Bayad Nazin-o Nathr, over the signatures of 
_ Muhd. Shah of Jammu and Munshi Dina Nath Peshoria, 

dated 1178 H. and containing two pictures. 

10. No. 1563 Diwan-i Hafiz, with 20 pictures in the Panjab style 
belonging to the last century. 

11. No. 1566 Rasa il-i Zahuri, with nine pictures in Kashmiri 
style. 

12. No. 1560 leaves from Sam Nama and Gulistan etc., with 
several good pictures in the Kashmiri style belonging to the 
XII century of Hijra (XVIIIC ). 

13. No. 1556 Shah Nama-i-Firdausi copied in 15 lh century with 
some miniatures. 

Illuminated Unwans: 

1. No. 1708 Quran: No. 1532 Sirat ibn-i Hisham : No. 1787 
Hayat-i Hayawan-il Kabir; and No. 1903 al-Kwakib-ul 
durari fi Sharb-il Bokhari have first pages illuminated in the 
Western or the Egyptian style. 

2. No. 1703 Quran of the XII century, following the Turani 
traditions, may be considered either Indian or of the Ghaznm 
School. Its illumination is faded and gone, yet at a glance 
one can be convinced that the style of illumination seen here 
has become the model for the later Bihari Qurans written in 
India. A Comparison of Nos. 1703 and 1705-6 would bear 
out this point clearly. 

3. No. 1687 Ghazaliyat-i Qadimi Sa’di, contains two purely 
Indian Illuminations, but the Hima’il of No. 1725, written in 
Bihari character shows signs as if the Indian and the 
Egyptian arts were combined. 

4. No. 1715 Quran dated 835 H. : No. 1556 Shah Nama; No. 
1554 Ta’bir Nama; No. 1544 Silsilat-uz Zahhabi-i Jami; No. 
1538 Khamsa-i-Nizami, dated 877 H. No. 1539 Diwan-i 
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17. A tract named Mizan-ul 'adalat® 7 compiled by Qiwam and 
dedicated to Muzaffar Shah of Gujrat, may be claimed as a 
contemporary document; incomplete. 

A major portion of these books is of Indian origin. To 
these I add a few more composed in India: 

18. No. 998 Risala-i-Usul Ibrahim Shahi, compiled by Shihab b. 
'Umari Zawuli for Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, Ruler of Jaunpur. 

19. No. 1039 Chihal Hadith by the same author, copied in 1238 
H. by khalifa Mir Muhammad Ali. 

20. No. 1525 Taisir-ul Ahkam, by the same author. 

21. No. 1645 a traction Sirat-un Nabi by Mir Abdul Awwal b. 
Ali b. al-Hasan al-Husaini, compiled in 741 H., when the 
armies of Delhi and Khurasan were marching to Gujrat. 

22. No. 1689 Bahr-ul Fada’il by Maulana Muhammad b. 
Qiwam b. Rustam, composed in 837 H. 

23. No. 1531 Sirr-i-Maktum of Imam Fakhr-uddin Razi, 
translated by the order of Prince Rukn-uddin Firoz, dated 
1013 H. 

24. No. 1697 Fatawa-i Ghiyathiya, composed during the reign of 
Ghiyath-uddin Balban, bearing the seal of al-Mutawakkil 
'al-Allah Muhammad Raja Husaim Gharib-ullah. 

25. No. 1694 Kanz-ul ' Abbad fi Sharh-il Aurad, by Ahmed b. 
Ali Al-Ghori of Kara, compiled in 747 H. 

26. Fawa’id-i-Firoz Shahi by Sharaf Muhd. Al-'ta’i, dedicated to 
Firoz Shah Tughlak, X century (XVI C)., written in 
Nasta’liq. 

27. No. 1327 Tuhfat-us Sa’adat, composed in 916 H. and 
oadicated to Sikandar Lodhi, copied in 1102 H. at Bidar. 

28. No. 1298 Sharh-i-Qasa’id-i Anwari, written at the command 
of Nasir Shah of Malwa. 

29. No. 1607 Tuhfat-ul Majalis, translation of Imam Ghazali’s 
Arabic tract, by Burhan b. Badr, dedicated to Sultan 
Mahmud khalji of Malwa. 
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i. No. 1369 Tuhfa-i-Panjab by Ajudhiya Parshad Tahsildar by 
the order of Major George Me Gregor? with reference to the 
Board of Administration. No date. 

j. No. 1370 Talism-i-Hakimi Ishaaq Roshan Damir, an original 
translation from Bostan-i-khayal by Mahdi Ali Dhaki in die 
reign of Nawwab Muhammad Said khan, the ruler of 
Rampur. 

k. No. 2083 Tawarikh-i-Murad by Syed Murad Shah, formerly 
political Agent and Chief Judge, Bahawalpur. A brief survey 
of general Indian Histoty. 

Indian or Blharl Script: 

A speciality of this collection has been to procure what 
was not only composed in Indian but transcribed in the peculiar 
script of India. The term Bihari is imperfectly known. It is 
generally applied to peculiar bold script in which the holy 
Qurans are found written. As it has some resemblance with Kufi 
most people confuse Bihari script with kufi. Nodung is definitely 
known as to die origin of this term. It is I believe like the word 
Urdu (in the sense of language) of recent growth. Wc believe 
that before the advent of the Mughals this script was in vogue all 
over India for Quranic writing and we should look upon it as an 
indigenous script for it was never employed in countries outside 
India, like Persia, Arabia and Turkistan. Of course it has* 
penetrated into Malaya Archipelago. Under the term Bihari we 
must include other scripts prevailing in India as for example (a) 
the script resembling the Khafi Ta’liq employed for the 
interlinear Persian translations of the Quran, often found written 
in red ink; (b) a bold script employed for writing Arabic and 
Persian books, documents, and inscriptions etc., universally used 
all over India; (c) Nasta’liq, which seems to be introduced from 
the IX century H. (XV. C.), and which was sparingly employed. 

An effort has been made to secure specimens of these 
scripts an well as of Indian copositions, and I insert here the 
names of dated books only: 

l. No. 1685 Turfat-ul-Fuqaha’, compiled by Rukn belonging to 
the second half of the VIII century H. (XIV.). 
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No. 1507 Bakhshish Nama by Hafiz Ihsan UUah of Lahore, 
completed in 1213 H. 

No. 1291 a mystical Risala in verse, defective 

No. 727 Fath-ur-Ramz by Bhabbal b. Tannhu Dogta, 

compiled in 1250 H. 

No. 566 Qissa’-i-khwaja Sulaiman, completed during the 
wars of the Sikhs and the English. 

As to the other rare books in Urdue mention may be made 

No. 1505 Diwan-i-Wali Muhammad, with pen-name Wall, 
copied by Thana Ullah Fani of Ahmedabad in the Eighth 
regnal year of Muhammad Shah (1138 M ). This is a very 
early copy of Wall’s work and gives the Correct reading of 
his name. The later wirters bring Muhammad first and Wali 
afterwards. 

No. 1336 Pern kahani, a Dakani poem copied in 1123 H. 

No. 1331 a Mathnawi in Dakani verse beginning with “Ai 
Roop Tira Ratti Ratti Hai, Parbat Parbat Patti patti Hai,” 
composed in the reign of Alamgir and copied in 1268 H. 

No. 1882 Diwan-i-Ghalib. This copy was presumably made 
before the poet undertook his journey ot Calcutta, as some of 
the Ghazals that he wrote during his itinerary are entered by 
the owner m the margin of this copy saying: Az Bandah 
Farastadand: 

No. 1635 Diwan-i-Nasikh, a good copy belonging to the 
author’s period. 

No. 1594 a mathnawi poem by Razi,„who probably wrote at 
Lucknow about the end of the XU century H. (XVIIIC). No 
other copy of this work is known to me. 

No. 692 Mi’raj Nama by Qasim, dated 1250 H. 

No. 1652 Nau Tarzi-i-Murassa’ by Muhammad Ata Husam 
Khan, Tahsin, dated 1213 H., formerly belonging to James 
Martin. 
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g. Shah Muhammad Ramadan is the author of the first half of 
the XIII century H. (XIX C). His three works (a) Akhir Gat, 
(b) Bulbul-i-Bagh-i-Muhamroad is poetry and (c) Aqaid-i- 
Azim in Prose are included in this collection. 

3. The third School is of writers in the Panjab. Long before 
the advent of the East India Company there existed a group 
of writers in Urdu in the Panjab like other Provinces in India. 
I have only been able to trace it back to the time of Farrukh 
Siyar but the movement must date from still an earlier 
period. The following are a tew samples of this School, 
beginning with the oldest Mathnawi poem: 

a. Mathnawi Gulzar-i-Faqr by Ghulam Mohiy-ud-Din of 
Mirpur dated 1131 H. There are two copies of this work in 
the collection namely Nos. 1415 and 1427. 

b. No. 1504 Ramz-ul-Ishq, a mathnawi in Mysticism by 
Ghulam Qadir Shah of Batala, written before 1151 H. copied 
by Jan Muhammad. No. date. 

c. No. 1217 Ganj-i-Shahidan by Ghauth of Batala, a huge 
Mathnawi poem on the martyrdom of Imam Husain and his 

d. No. 599 the story of Malik Zadah by Ghauth of Batala, in 
Panjabi metre. 

e. -No. 1351 the romance of Saif-ul-Muluk and Badi-ul-Jamal 

by an anonymous writer of Batala, dated 1260 H. 

f. No. 1118 Sirr-i-Maknun by Faqir-uUah composed in 1204. 

g. No. 1367 some Khamsas by Jan Muhammad in the author's 

h. No. 1337 Chaman Sair or Qissa-i-Murgh-i-Zarrin by Ahmad 
of Sarhind, compiled in 1230 H. 

i. Bayaz of Tahsin, consisting of his Urdu and Panjabi verses, 
in poet’s own hand-writing dated 1226 H. 

j. No. 1382 Hatim Nama in Urdu and Panjabi dialects by 
Khalifa Arif of Qasur, compiled in 1238 H„ incomplete. 

k. No. 583 Risala of Rahmat Shah on the romance of Shirm 
and Farhad. No date. 
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rare 1 


A modern copy of Diwan of Shaikh Mahmud Daryai of 
Birpur (d. 920 H.) from the only known copy of this book. 
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2. No. 1151 Risala dar Bayan-i-Tir Andakhtan, a treatise on 
shooting arrows, copied by Qadir Bakhsh b. Miyan Fath-i- 
Muhd. in the city of'Azimabad, dated 1121 H. 

3. No. 1176 Risala dar Qawaid wa Adab Tir Andazi by Muttaqi 
b. Mir Hadi alias Mr. Jawad Ali Khan, composed at the 
request of Mirza Mughal, Hyder All Khan Khwwas 
Mansabdar-i-Shahi. Not dated. 

4. No. 1186 Nikat-ur-Rami by Mir Nasir completed in the year 
1140 H. in the reign of Muhammad Shah. 

5. No. 1205 Risala dar Fann-i-Tir Andazi, a treatise on the art 
of arrow-shooting, bearing the signature of Miyan jiv Imam 
Bakhsh b. Hafiz Muhammad Faid, resident of Thanesar, 
dated 1253 H. 

6. No. 1207 Risala-i-Tir Andazi, a treatise on arrow-shooting, 
dated 1159 H., copied from the treatise of Shaikh Jan 
Muhammad of Wazirabad. 

7. No. 1591 Hidayat-ur-Rami, instruction on arrow-shooting by 
Muhammad Budh alias Syed Mir 'Alawi, dedicated to 
Alauddin Husain Shah of Jaunpur (863-881, d. 905 H.) 
copied in the sixth regnal year of Ahmad Shah, 1166 H. 

8. No. 1624 an anonymous treatise on Archery by an Officer of 
Shah Jahan’s court. Has an interesting information on Indian 
and foreign bows. 

9. No. 1948 (3) Risala Tir Wa Kaman, an anonymous treatise 
on bows and arrows. No date. 

Urdu Section: 

I do not propose to write a separate note on ray Urdu 

collection which is not very strong; but it is intersting from the 

point of view of different Schools of Urdu writers prevailing in 

different parts of India. Of these I have been able to discover 

1. Gujri School, as distinct from the Dakani, which is perhaps 
the earliest of all Urdu Schools, flourishing in Gujrat 
Province since the the X century H. (XVI C.). is represented 
by the following; - 
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2. No. 1313 Mathnawi Saidiya by Seba in Urdu verse. 

3. No. 1218 Jawarih Nama Imamiya by Ilah Dad and Yar 
Mohd. Faqir Dad, composed in 1293 H. 

4. No, 1219 Baz Nama, defective at the ends. 

5. No. 1384 Mukhtasar dar Tayyari-i-Janwaran, a compendium 
for training the birds of prey, with three other similar 
treatises one of which is in verse. 

6. No. 1825 Risala dar Fann-i-Mir Shikari, a treatise on the art 
of Mir-Shikari by Mir Abdullah al-Husaini b. Mir Parsa', 
dedicated to Emperor Muhammad Shah. (2) Talim-us-said. 76 
(3) An anonymous treatise on Falconry compiled in 1098 
H. 77 (4) Tariq-i-Tayyari Janwaran by Qurban All.™ (5) 
Tatimma, appendix on initiating the training of birds. (6) Baz 
Nama, 1260 H.” etc. 

7. No. 1861 Baz Nama, incomplete. 

8. No. 1910 Talim-us-Said viz. Baz Nama by Mir Muhd. Amin 
b. Mir Parsa' b. Mir kamal, composed in the reign of 


9. No. 1918 Dastur-us-Said by Muhammad Raza b. khawaja 
Yusuf, compiled in 1083 H. in the reign of Alamgir, 
damaged. (2) Baz Nama, written at the command of 
Sahibzada Muhammad khan, Shamshir Jang. (3) Mukhtasar 
Baz Nama. 

10. No. 1985 Mukhtasar Qawaid dar Tayyari-i-Janwaran-i- 
Gulab-Chashm wa Siah Chashm. A compendium on the 
training of rose-eyed and black-eyed birds, copied by 
Jahandar Shah in 1277 H. 

11. No. 1986 Baz Nama by khwaja Muhammad Sadiq b. khwaja 
Muhd. Yusuf, copied by Behari Lai, 1263 H. 

12. No. 1908 Baz Nama m Urdu. (2) Baz Nama-i-Nausherwam, 
copied by Syed Abdur Rahman, 1298 H. 

1. No. 471 Risalai Pur Huna. dar Tir Andazi, a Skilful treatise 
on Archery, composed in the reign of Shah alam Ghazi. No 
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17. No. 1342 Nisab-i-Mustafa, compiled 1126 H. in the reign of 
. Farrukh Siyar Badshah. 

18. No. 982 Nisab Nasibul Fudala, an old compilation. 

There are several copies of Khaliqbari attributed to Amif 
Khusrau, but there is none prior to the XII century of Hijra 
(XVin C.) One is dated 1135 H., the other is copied in the 
Punjab in 1178 H. Another is copied by the famous Hafiz Ahsan 
Ullah of Lahore himself, a writer of some fine Nisabs in Urdu as 
well as Persian. Undated copies of Khaliqbari are several and 
there is enough provision for the recovery of the original text of 
the book. The largest Nisab is in Persian consisting of nearly 
seventeen thousand verses composed by the above mentioned 
Hafiz of Lahore. The present copy is a rough draft of the author. 
Music: 

1. No. 856 Tuhfat-ul-Hind by Mirza Khan b. Fakhruddin 
Muhd. 

2. No. 1461 another copy of the same work, incomplete. 

3. No. 947 Usual-un-Naghmat, the principles of Music by Sabir 
Shah, dated 1212 H. 

4. No. 1520 Tashrih-ul*-Musiqi, an exposition of Music, 
translation of Mir. Tansen’s treatise called Budh Parkash, by 
Muhammad Akbar, alias Arzani, the famous Physician and 
Writer of Alamgir’s reign. 

Gardening and Cultivation of Plants: 

1. No. 370 Intikhab Risala-i-Ashjar Bardar wa Guldar, a 
compendium of a treatise on Fruit and Flower trees by Abdul 
Ghani b. Shah Mubarak Ashraf Baihawi then Kachhucehwi, 
written f<*r Raja Khan Bahadur (d. 1258 H). 

*2. No. 1362 Risala fil Falahat, a treatise on the cultivation of 
plants by Mulla Abdul ali Birjandi, copied in 1259 H. 

3. No. 1392 Risala dar Falahat wa Baghbani, a treatise on 
Horticulture and gardening, defective in die beginning. ' 

4. No. 1612 Risala dar Darakht Kashtan, an anonymous treatise 
on cultivation of plants etc., written in XI century H. (XVII 
C). 
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1. No. 1064 Nisab by Fadl-ullah b. Muhd. b. Aman Ullah b. 
Qadi (Sadar-i) Jahan, compiled 940 H. named Fahm-i- 
Sibyan. 

2. No. 982 Nisabi Maqlub by lnsha-Allah Khan lnsha. (2) 
Mantiq-us-Sibyan. (3) Nasib-ul-Ikhwan by Mutahhir Sha’ir 
of Kara, compiled in 778 H. in the reign of Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq and (4) Nisab Kamal-ud-Din. 

3. No. 986 Wuduh-un-Nisaban by Shaikham b. Maulana Kalan 
b. Makhdum-us-Sibyan Shaikh Ahmed, written 1261 H. 

4. No. 992 Nisabi Asma-i-Husna, compiled 896 H. 

5. No. 989 Raziqbari by Mustafa, compiled 1085 H. 

6. No. 995 Ezadbari by Kharmal s/o Sain Das of Sunnam, 
Contemporary copy, compiled 1105H. 

7. No. 1002 Dhauq-us-Sibyan by Hafiz Ahsan Ullah Lahore, in 
the author’s hand. 

8. No. 1003 (2) Farh-i-Sibyan by Maulwi Isbaq, (3) Farh-i- 
Sibyan by Shaikh Ishaq written in 2 Julus Ahmed Shah 
Bahadur. (4) Nasab-i-Sibyan by Maulwi Ishaq, written for 
Abdur-Razzaq in 1057 H. m the reign of Shah Jahan 
Badshah. 

9. No. 1004 Wahid Nama by Maulwi Asghar All of Tonk. 

10. No. 1005 Nasirban by Mufti Shams-ud-Din. 

11. No. 1010 Qadirban by Muzaffar, compiled 1103 H., written 
1253 H. 

12. No. 1011 Raziqbari by Walah. (3) Sani'bari by Taj Muhd. of 
Bhatinda. 

13. No. 1012Da’imbari. 

14. No. 1102 (2) Wasi’bari by Yakdil. 

15. No. 1113 Quran Mushaf. (5) Risala Mir ‘Ab. 

16. No. 1111 Asma’-i-Ahraf, compiled 815 H. (3) Sham’-i- 
Anjuman ya’ni Nisab-i-Hasan by Hasan Ali s/o Muhd. 
Ismail Khan No. 985 Allahbari by Ummid, compiled 1198 
H. 


It is of importance and holds rank next to al-Mu'jem of 
Shams-i-Qais and Mi’yar-ul-Asha’ar of Tusi. 

6. No. 2030 Miftah-ul-Arud by Muhd. Amin Amini of Bhakkar 
(d.l075H.) copied 1128 H. 

7. No. 2035 Misbah-ul-Fuyud fi Ilm-ul Qafiya wa’l Arud, by 
Abul Abbas Hussam b. Ali Jafari, written for Wajid Ali 
Shah. 

8. No. 2036 Arud Zadah Manzum, translation of Risala-i-Turki 
of Babar Badshah, by Adfari in 1198 H., incomplete. 

9. No. 2037 Arud Zadah by Muhd. Zahir-ud-Din b. Mirza Ali 
Bakht alias Mirza Kalan, pen-name Adfari. 

10. No. 2041 Risala-i-Arud by Qasim Kahi, written 1099 H. 

11. No. 2042 A collection of miscellaneous tracts on Prosody 
and Rhyme etc. particularly by Jami and Said belonging to 
the early X century H. There is a later entry by some one on 
the margin under the date 959 H. 

12. No. 1620 Raisala-i-Jam’a-i-Mukhtasar of Wahid Tabrezi is 
in a female hand, the name of the copyist being Habiba bint 
Muhammad Qasim Muhaddith. 

13. No. 1638 Miqyas-ul-Ash’ar is an autograph copy of the 
author Mirza Muhammad Jafar Auj of Lucknow. 

Nisab (Text) Book for Boys in Persian, Urdu and Panjabi 

This is a sub-division of Lexicography. Sixty five 
numbers of the present list contain 105 works on Nisab for boys. 
The early Nisabs were written in Prose, a specimen of which can 
be seen in an undated copy of the X century called Mantiq by an 
anonymous author, dedicated to Sultan Shah Abul’l Qasim 
Mahmud Khwarizm Shah crowned in 565 H. Since the 
appearance of Abu Nasr Farabi’s famous Nisab compiled in 617 
H. versified, Nisabs came in vogue and prose Nisabs were 
abandoned. The present is perhaps the largest collection of these 
works. The list give below mentions only some uncommon and 


Hz 

27. No. 1582 Mathnaw-i-Nuh Sipehr-i-khusrau, written by 
Sulaiman Musawi of Delhi. 

28. No. 1583 Diwani-Hafiz, written 1026 H. large size. 

29. No. 1584 Diwan Hafiz, small size, incomplete. 

30. No. 1542 Tuhfat-ul-'Ushshaq by Ghazali Mashhadi. 

31. No. 1606 Mathnaw-i-Ishq-i-Jahangir wa Nur Jahan. 
Contemporary copy, incomplete. 

1 32. No. 1618 Diwan-i-Payam for Mir Karam Ali Talpar, scribe 
Ismail, 1208 H. 

33. No. 1621 Rubaiyat-i-Bedil, transcribed from the author’s 
copy, written 4 J. Muhammad Shahi. 

34. No. 1625 (2) Mathnawi Ramz-ul-’Ishq by Hadhrat Ghulam 
Qadir Shah, written 1204 H. 

35. No. 1630 Diwan Murshid, centemporary copy, incomplete. 

36. No. 1635 Diwan-i-Nasikh, with illummated front. 

37. No. 1640 Qiran-us-Sa’dain, written 983 H. 

38. No. 1650 Diwan-i-Hafiz in the hand of Sidi Murad b. Sultan 
Mahmud at-Tabasi, 978 H. 

39. No. 1659 Diwan Mirza Abdul Qadir Bedil. 

Prosody and Rhyme: 

In Prosody the collection is strong again. The total No. of 

books is 46 ranging between Nos. 2012-2045. There are several 

works which are rare and are otherwise interesting. 

1. No. 2013 Risala-i-Arud wa Qawafi, compiled by Ruh-ul- 
Amin, written 1201 H. 

2. No. 2017 Tashil-ul-Arud ila ibri-ul-Arud. 

3. No. 2021 Risala-i-Arud by Muhd. Wasil. 

4. No. 2022 Riad-us- Sanai Qutb Shahi by Ulfati Husaini 

5. No. 2023 Tanqid-ud-Durur, compiled by Payinda Muhd. b. 
Muhd. b. Shaikh Muhd., pen-name Qada’i written 999 H., 
copied 1006 H. The book is dedicated to Abdullah Khan 
Uzbak, ruler of Turan and contemporary of Akbar the Great. 
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5. No. 2051 Baran Anwa* by Mian Abdullah s/o Jan Muhd. Al- 
Lahon. 

6. No. 82 diwan Salik Qazwini, a contemporary copy. 

7. No. 416 Saqi Nama Miraza Bedil, contemporary copy, 
(incomplete) 

8. No. 454 FCulliyat-i-khakani, dated 1033 H. 

9. No. 515 Mathnawi Mirat-ul Maani by Jamali, 1193 H. 

10. No. 519 Diwani Saqqa, end of X century H. 

11. No. 953 Kulliyat-i-‘Attar. 

12. No. 1251 Diwan Shah Raju Qattal, pen-name Raja, 2 J. 
(Shahjahan). 

13. No. 1464 Diwan Dilshad, incomplete. 

14. No. 1523 Diwan Tarzi Afshar, in the hand of Muhd. Masu’d 
•of Ahmedabad, 1115 H. 

15. No. 1533 Makhzani Asrar-i-Nizami, contemporary copy, 
incomplete. 

16. No. 1534 Diwani'Iraqi. 

17. No'. 1535 KuIIiyat-i-Sa’di XI century. Incomplete, Has an 
autograph of Inayat Khan Ashna, under 1059 H. 

18. No. 1534 Jauhar-uz-Zat, end of the VIII century H. 

19. No. 1555 Kulliyat-i-Anwan, 842 H. 

20. No. 1556, Shahnama-i-Firdausi ba Dibacha-i-Qadim, middle 
of the IX century H. 

21. - No. 1559 Yusuf ZuIaikha-i-Jann, written 998 H. m Lahore. 

22. No. 1560 Sam Nama, with Ghazliyat from the various poets, 
and paintings from the Kashmir School. XI century H. 

23. No. 1561 Laila Majnun, painted, by Hatifi and illuminated, 
1127 H. 

24. No. 1577 Diwan-i-Salai, written 1017 H. in the hand of 
Abdur Rahim s/o Syed Najm-ud-Din. 

25. No. 1579 Qasaid-i-Usman Mukhtari, end of X century H. 

26. No. 1580 Diwani-Saif Isfarang in the hand of Allah Ditta, 
illuminated, X century H. 
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9. No. 1032 Khairul Fadhail a commentary on Shamil-un-Nabi 
by Mulla Abu’l wafa Mufti at the request of Afrasiab Beg 
khan copied by Muhammad Sultan, dated 1159 H. 

10. No. 1045 Sharh-i-Sikandar Nama by Shah Khaki, copied by 
Nizam-ud-Din b. Muhd. Murad, 1204 H. 

11. No. 1169 Miftah-ul-Makhzan a commentary on Makhzan-i- 
Asrar by Muhammad Habib Ullah b. Abdul Hafiz Hashimi. 

12. No. 1298 a commentary pn Anwari’s Qasidas by Muhd. B. 
Daud of Shahdiabad, 1202 H., copyist Sh. Ghulam Husain b. 
Sh. Lai Muhammad of Namaul. 

13. No. 1421 Sharh-i-Sikandar Nama by Muhammad Nasir b. 
Sultan Sufyani, copied by Faqir Ullah in 1135 H. 

14. No. 1514 Sharh-i-Diwan-i-Anwari by Abul Hasan Farahani 
copied by the authors nephew Sh. Sharaf-ud-Din in 1099 H. 

15. No. 1424 a commentary on Khaqani’s work by Mirak Abdul 
Wahhab Mamuri, copied by Mir Hasan Husaini b. Syed 
Muhd. Hussain 1104 H. 

16. No. 1938 a commentary on Tuhfat-ul-Iraqain by Abdul 
Ghani of Bhakkar, copyist Mahmud, 1146 H. 

17. No. 1988 a commentary on Hadiqa of Sanai, dated 1098, 
copied by Muhammad-Arshad Ullah b. Hidayat Ullah. 

18. No. 1518 a commentary on Hidyatul Hikma, copied in-808 

H. 

19. No. 1998 another copy of the same, copied by Zahir b. All b. 
Abi Ishaq al-Fali at Tabas, 884 H. 

Poetry: 

In Poetry of the following may prove of insterest:- 

1. No. 1783 Diwan Qizilbash Khan 'Ummid*. 

2. No. 1812 Diwan Hasan. Incomplete. 

3. No. 1840 Diwan Samit, bearing the seal and autograph of 
Dilshad, the poet. 

4. No. 2004 Diwan Hasan Sijzi, X century H. 
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13. No. 1196 Ruqqaat-i-Hakim Abul Fath Gilani, letters of 
Hakim Abul Fath of Gilan, dated 2 regnal year of Furrukh 
Siyar, copyist Dya Nath. 

14. No. 1329 Inayat Nama, a collection of 153 letters, by Inayat 
Khan Rasikh b. Lutf-Ullah Khan Sadiq, in 1163 H. Probably 
contemporary copy. 

15. No. 1401 Insha-i-Harkaran, copied by Gul Begam, dated 
1258 H. 

16. No. 1462 Fara’id-i-Ghiyathi Majmua-i-Tarassalati Qadim 
wa Jadid, collected in the reign of Shah Rukh Mirza, 
dedicated to Ghiyath-ud-din Pir Ahmed. 

17. No. 1622 Insha-i-Abdullah Marwarid, copied in the IX or in 
the beginning of the X century H. 

Notes and Commentaries: 

1. No. 108 Sharh Nal Daman, a commentary on Faizi’s Nal 
Daman by Abul Faidh Muhd. Malahat. 

2. No. 131 A commentary on Jami’s Yusuf wa Zulaikha by 
Raza, completed in the year 1197 H., copied in 1276 H. 

3. No. 161 Mafatih-ul-I’jaz fi Sharh-i-Gulshan-i-Raz, by Muhd 
b. Yahya b. Ali Al-Jilam Allahji an-Nurbakhshi, copied in 
915 H. 

4. No. 283 another copy of the same work belonging to the late 
X Cetury H. 

5. No. 740 a commentary on the Diwan of Jalal Asir by Mahtab 
Rai, dated 1145 H. 

6. No. 781 a commentary on Yusuf Zulaikha by Hakim Muhd. 
Sajid of Jhinjhana, edited by Muhammad Shah. 

7. No. 827 a commentary on Nuzhat-ul-Arwah, by Baha-ud- 
Din Budh at the request of Makhdum jahaniyan copied 1003 
H. 

8. No. 892 Sharh-i-Makatibat-i-Allami a commentary on Abul 

Fazal’s famous epistles by Abul Faidh Muhd. Malahat, 
1264 H. Wormcaten. 
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17. No. 1677 Salat-i-Mas’udi, transcribed in 860 in Indian 
Nasta’liq. 

18. No. 1811 Shawahid-un-Nubuwwat by Jami, belonging to 
Dara Shukoh’s Library. 

19. No. 1955 Ma’din-ul-Asrar by Faiz-Ullah b Zain-ul-'Abidin 
b. Hasan of Multan, entitled Malik-ul-Qudhdhat Sadr-i- 
Jahan. An abndgement of two treatises of Imam Ghazzah. 

20. No. 1673 Risala-i-Hasamyya, translated by Ibrahim b. Wali- 
Ullah Astarabadl, known as Gurgin. copied Muhd. Mu'tnm 
b. Mir Muhd. Muqim Husaini in 1119 H. by order of Janab 
‘Ulya Sahiba-i-Dauren Degam Sahiba. 

Collection of Letters: 

1. No. 168 Ruqqa’at-i-'Alamgtr Badshah Ghazi, letters of, 

dated 1111 H. r . 

2. No.170 Dastur-ul-'Amal-i-A'gahi, collected by Raja Aya 
Mai copied ini 185 H. 

3. No. 173 Mansha’at-i-Balknshn Hisan, XII century H. 

4. No. 231 Insha’-i-Mu’in Az-Zamchi al-Asfazari, al-Harwi, X 
cent. H. 

,5. No. 366 Letters addressed to Faqir Aziz-ud-Dm Muhd. Raza 
and their replies, vol.DC only, dated 1257 H. 

6. No. 559 Adab-ul-Mutarassihn by Abdul Jalil b. Abdur 
Rahman copied in 1098 H. 

7. No. 681 Ruqqaat-i-Bcdil, letters of Bedil (d. 1133 H.), dated 
1128 H., the 4_' l, regnal year of Farrukh Siyar, a contemporary 
copy. 

8. No. 1451 another copy of Ruqqaat-i-Bedil, dated 1146 H. 

9. No. 746 Wajiz-ul- Insha’ by Lachche Ram, Sammat 1906. 

10. No. 833 ‘Umdat-ul-Manshaat by Ibn-i-Nasir-ul-Haq Muhd. 
Al-Hussaini, an-Nur Bakhshi. 

11. No. 1168 Ruqqaat-i-Munir, collected by Lai, copied in 

Sammat 1902. * • 

12. No. 1187 Dasturul Amal Jawahir Mai of Sahaswan, a 
Munshi of Sher Afgan Khan. 
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3. No. 636 Risala dar Bayan-i-Haftad-o-Do Millat, 
translated into Persian by Abdullah from the original treatise 
of lmam-i-'Azam called Manfat-ul-Mazahib. 

4. No. 658 a refutation of Mir Murad’s treatise called Sanabil. 

5. No. 755 a theological tract by Ahmed b. Abil Qasim, entitled 
'Nasir’ and known as Imam-ul-Mulk composed in 773 at 
Daulatabad. Not dated. 

6. No. 835 Anis-ut-Talibin, collated at Agra in 977 H. 

7. No. 853 Manafi-ul-Muslimin, by Abdul Jalil, copied 1073. 
H. 

8. No. 858 Manfat-ul-Madahib by Muhd. b. Tahir Ghazzali. 

9. No. 862 Kanz-ud-daqaiq, copied in 1184 by Muhd. Ali of 
Ibrahimabad Sodhra. 

10. No. 1047 Risala Dalail-un-Nayyirah fi-Radd-i-Madahib-il 
Muhayyarah by Faqir-Ullah b. Abdur Rahman al-Hanafi ar- 
Ratasi, al-Jalalbadi ash-Shikarpun, addressed to Mullah 
Rahim Dad, 1248 H. Copyist Hafiz Ghulam Muhammad. 

11. No. 1199 Radd-i-Aqida-i-Fasida-i-Maulwi Sami’ Sufi, 
translated by Rafi-ud-Din Lari, 1234 H. 

12. No. 1217 Risala-i-Mubahithah-i-Shi’a wa Sunni ba Tarz-i- 
Maqamat-i-Hamidi. A controversy between Shia and Sunni 
written by Abdul Kanm siddiqi Hanafi in imitation of 
Maqamat-i-Hamidi. 

13. No. 1528 Book composed by Abu Ishaq b. Abi Tahir 
Qawam-ud-Din Halwagar of Sanjan, a pupifof Tmad with 
an account of various religious orders and mystical topics. 
At the end of the book the author describes the dreams he 
dreamt between the years 776 and 778 H. 

14. No. 1529 Bahr-ul-Fawa’id, composed in Persian in Syria and 
dedicated to Imad-ud-Din Atabak Abi Sa’id Arsalan Aba b. 
Aqsunqur. 

15. No. 1526 Fatawa-i-Qazi Khan, compiled from the author’s 
copy IX century H. 

16. No. 1662 Al-'Inpyah fi Sharh-i-Hidayah. IX century H. 
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19. No. 613 Majmaul Bahrain copied by Mubarik b. Nimat b. 
Hussain Khan of Thanesar, 1005 H. 

20. No. 628 Maktubat Sh. Abduul Quddus Gangohi, collected by 
Shaikh Budhan b. Rukn of Jaunpur. 

21. No. 669 Miftah-ut-Tasawwuf by Sher ‘Ali b. Muhd. Qasim. 

22. No. 919 Risa ‘il-i-Shaikh Abdul Quddus Gangohi, dated 
1067 H. 

23. No. 1056 Ganj-ut-Talibin, composed by Maulana Syed 
' Muhd; in 996 H., copied by Jalal-ud-Din b. Mir Muhanunad 

of Samarqand in 1006 H. 


24. No 


25 


32 


156 Risala-i-'Ubaid-Ullah Ahrar. 

157 Risala-i-khwaja Parsa. 

193 a collection of nine treatises of Sh. Muhi-ud-Din 

249 a ( 

352 A 


428 a collection of Sufic tract 
431 Rushd Nama by Sh. Abdi 
collection of 13 sufic tr 
661 Futuhat-i-Makkiya, \ 


I Quddus of Gangoh. 
;ts. d. 848 H. 

. Only (884 H.) 


i. 1846 Risala-i-Zaman-o-Makan. By Sh-Muhd., dated 
1265 H. 

a. 1893 kitab Urus-i-'Irfan by Shah Mahmood. Bahn, 
lown as Gazi-i-Darya, compiled in 1117 H. 
d. 1961 Maktubat-i-Hadhrat Shah Mujtaba Qalandar Alias 
Shah Mujja Laharpuri, collected by Turab Ali b. Shah Muhd. 
Kazim Qalandar. 

ReUgious Theological and Controversial Literature: 

1. No. 335 Taudhih-us-Sunnah fi Tafdhi-ul-Bid’ah by Imam 
Muhd. Siddiq, a reply to Mulla Hashim of Sindh. 

2. No. 407 Khulasat-ul-Maarif wa Asrar-ul-'Aqaid by Syed 
Adam al-Hanafi. 
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No. 155 Hidayat-ut-Talibin by Syed Shah Abu Sa’id of 
Kalpi. 

No. 186 Risala Asrar-i-Khalwat, a Persian translation of Ibn 

No. 196 Ams-ul-‘Ashiqm by Ghausi, a pupil of Sh. Muhd. 
Arampun, dated 1183 H. j 

No. 197 Sawa’-us-Sabil by Sh. Kalim-Ullah, copied from 
author’s copy by Muhammad Ashraf m 1134 H. 

No. 222 Burhan-ul-‘Arifin by Abul Hasan of Kharqan, 22 
regnal year of Muhammad Shah. 

No. 227 Riaz-uz-Zakirin by Maulana Kalan, copied by 
Muhd. Ibrahim. 

No. 226 (3) Sharh Lawa’lh, a commentary on Jami's 
Lawa’ih, copied by Mir. Hashim b. Haji Mir Husain, dated 
1005 H. 

No. 281 Gulshan-i-lshq, compiled by Shah Muhtaram Ullah. 
No. 302 Mathnawi Guldasta-i-Halat by Shah Muhammad 
Yunus. 

No. 305 Mirsad-ul-‘Ibad by Abu Bakr b. Abdullah. 

No. 378 Malfuzat Ganj-ul- Asrar by Khwaja Muin-ud-Din 
Sijzi, copied by Jalal Sharaf-uddm al-Qarbati in 980. 

No. 395 Silk-us Suluk by.Zja-i Nakhshabj, copied in 1039 H. „ 
No. 456 Nur-ul-Hidayat by Sultan Bahu, Fana filhu. 

No. 472 al-Janib-ul-Gharabi fi Hall-i-Mushkilatish Shaikh 
Muhi-ud-Din Ibn Al-Arabi. 

No. 492 Risala Wujud-i-Mutlaq by lbn-i-Syed Abdullah 
Rukn*ud-Din b-Syed Abdullah, compiled in 1144 H. 

Ganj-i-*Irfan by lmam-ud-Din Husaim, kno^ as Mir Mas i. 
With pen-name ‘ Arifj 

No. 580 Risalai Makhzan-us Salikin by Abid Shah Husaini. 
No. 604 Kashf-ul-Mahjub, copied by Abdul Hakim b 
Wahhab in 994 H. 
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2. No. 384 Jami-ul-Maqamat, an account of Maulana khojgi 
Ahmad b.’ Syed Jalal-ud-Din by Abul Baqa b. Khwaja 
Baha-ud-Din b. Hadhrat Makhdum-i-Azam, written 1026 H. 

3. No. 388 Zawahir dar Ahwal Wa Ma'qulat Hadhrat Shaikh as 
Sa’di al-Lahori by Muhd. ‘Umar b. Ibrahim al-Peshawari, 
compiled 7 Julusi Muhammed Shahi or 1113 H. 

4. No. 951 Asrar-ul-Abrar by Da’ud Mishkati b. Mas’ud b. 
Firoz Ghauri, then Kashmiri, dar Maqamat Makhdum Shaikh 
Hamza. 1165 H. 

5. No. 1137 Thamrat-ul-Fuwad by Lutf-ullah of Ambala, dar 
- Halat Shah AbuJ Jvla’ali wa Syed Shah Bhikh. 

6. No. 1160 Tuhfat-ut-Tahirin by Muhammad ’Azam b. Shaikh 
Muhammad Shafi, compiled 1194 H„ a chronicle of Saints 
who are resting in Kuh Makli and the city of Thattha. 

7. No. 1211 Thamrat-ul-Hayat ya’ni Malfuz-i-Hadhrat-i-Shaikh 
Burhan by Abd-ul karim al-khafi, alias "Aqil khan, written 5 
Muhd. Shahi or 1140 H. 

8. No. 1293 Hilyat-ul ’Arifin by Maulana Ishaq Kashmiri’ alias 
al-Qari dar Halati Shaikh Hazmza Kashmiri. 

9. No. 1459 Akhbar-ul-Akhyar by Sh. Abdul Haq of Delhi, 
with additional notes and glosses. 

10. Tarikh-i-Ahmadl, ’ an account of Sh. Ahmed Shahid of 
Bareilly, as narrated by his several companions. This is a big 
volume but unfortunately several folios in the middle are 
damaged by white ants. 

11. No. 1934 Tadkira Miftah-ul-’Arifin by Abdul Fattah b. 
Muhammad Numan, compiled 1301 H. 

12. No. 1952 Risala dar Halati Muhammad Nasir uddin, 
successor to Syed Ahmed Shahid in the province of Sindl 
Suhana by Abu All b. Ahmed Mir. The book, owing to 
author’s death was not completed. Probably this is 
author’s copy. 

13. The memoir of Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk, 7s the Ruler of 
Afghanistan, compiled by himself. 

Mysticism: 
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author. It has certain amendations made by the author 
himself. 

9. No. 1657 Rauzat-us-Safa’. Dated 980 H. 

10. No. 1996 Majalis-ul-Mu’minm Nurullah ar-Mar’ashi al- 
Shustari, dated 1054 and copied form author's autograph, 
dated Lahore 1010 H. The last two works are superior copies 
from the poinf of view of calligraphy and art. 

11. No. 596-97 Saulat-i-Faruqi by Ashub of Turan, is a 
compilation not generally known. A mention of it in Haft 
Aasman by Agha Ahmad Ali was based upon the 
introductory portion of the printed coply containing a satire 
against Firdausi, otherwise the book is very little known. In 
size and bulk it is larger than Shahnama. 

12. No. 1609 Tarikh-i-Salatin-i-Afoghana by Ahmad Yadgar. 
Two years ago when the R. A. S. Bengal undertook to 
publish this book, this copy was borrowed by them. The 
Editor Dr. Hidayat Hussain received it at the time when 48 
pages were already printed. The result of his collation with 
this copy of the 48 pages occupy full 38 pages namely from 
p. 371 to p. 408. This is what he says about it:- “On 
examination I found it to be a very good and reliable copy. It 
does not end abruptly, as, the two Calcutta copies do” p. IX. 
Else where he says:- “wa Ein Nuskhah Baghayat Sahih-o- 
Mazboot Ast.” P. 371 Tarikh-i-Shahi, Taba’ Society. 

BIOGRAPHIES 

There are about fifty works on the biographies of saints 

etc., of which the following may be considered as rare: 

1. Chishtiya Bahishtiya” by Shaikh Ala-ud-Din Thani 
Bamawi. A detailed history of Shaikh Baha-ud-Din of 
Bamawa. d. 1030 H. and his predecessors, probably in the 
author’s own hand as every other leaf bears a record of 
author’s daily progress with his work with dates 1065 and 
1066 H. 
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Works of reputed Calligraphers: 

This collection throws considerable light on the early 
history of Nasta’liq writing and its development during the last 
half of the VIII (xiv c.) Century H., when it emerges out of 
Ta’liq into a separate entity called Nasta’liq. In this connection 
the following works would be useful to be studied— 

No. 1534 Diwan-i-'Iraqi (Qaran Hashtum) 

No. 1535 Kulliyat-i-Shaikh Sa’di Shirazi. 

No. 1536 Jauharuz zat ’Attar (Awakhir Qaran Hashtum). 

No. 1554 Kamil ut-Ta’bir/Ta’bir Namah Az Hakim Abul Fazl 
Habashi b. Ibrahim (Qaran Nahum) 

No. 1555 Kulliyat-i-Anwari (845 Hijri). 

No. 1556 Shah Namah’-i-Firdausi Ba Dibachah’-i-Qadim (850 
Hijri). 

The following works belonging to famous and reputed 
Calligraphists are worth noticing here: 

1. A copy of Khamsa of Nizami, 11 copied by Maulana Azhar, 36 

2. Diwan-i-Hafiz 37 transcribed by Mahmud b. Hasan of 
Nishapur, a pupil of Sultan Ali of Mashhad, dated 894 H. 

3. Tarikh-i-Amiri Buzurg Amir Timur 3 ’ by Ghiyath-ud-Din 
‘Ali and copied by Ata-Ullah b. Muhammad b. Nizam- 
uddin al-Hussaini al-Bukhari. 

4. A portion of Akhlaq-i-Muhsani, 3 * copied By Muhammad 
Salah b. Muhammad Ali al-katib al-khaqani. 

5. Yusuf wa Zulaikha of Jami 40 copied by Mahmud b. Nizam 
of Herat, dated 944 H. 

6. Tuhfat-ul-Ahrar of Jami 41 transcribed by khwawand Salih b. 
Mirak. The writer of above. 

7. Diwan-i-Ahfi Shirazi 43 copied by khwaja Salih b. Mirak. 

8. Kalimat-i-Amir-ul-Mu’minin’Ali, 43 copied by Mu’jiz of 
Herat dated 1016 H. 

9. lkhtiyarat-i-Qutb Shahi, 44 transcribed by Majid-ud-Din 
Muhammad al-Husaim al-kashani, dated 1017 H. 
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9. “Ain-ul-Hayat”'" by Muhammad Baqir b. Muhammad Taqi 
dated 1073. 

10. “Mushafistan” 1 ’ by Baksh-Ullah Bani Isra'il b. Amhn-Ullah 
Khushnawis. 

11. “Diwan Zaki” 20 of Muradabad, evidently author’s copy. 

12. “Miftah-ul-Afwah” 21 by Hafiz Ahsan Ullah Muhrkan of 
Lahore. 

13. “Bakhshish Nama" 22 by Hafiz Ahsan-Ullah, a metrical work 
in Urdu composed in 1213 H. 

14. “Manaqib Dabiriyyah” 23 by Abul Muhammad Safdar 
Hussain, bears signs of being auther’s copy. 

15. “Hans Jawahir Nama’’ 24 by Abdul Qadir Malthzan of 
Bahraich, dated 1204 H. 

16. “Miqyas-ul-Ash’ar” 25 by Mirza Muhammad Ja’far Aud s/o 
Miraza Dabir. 

17. “Kulliyat-i-Afridi” 26 in Urdu, Persian and Pashtu. 

18. “Diwan-i-Munshi Har Gopal Tafia.’’ 22 

19. “Majmu’a-i-Athar Mahshar” 28 by Syed Muhammad Ali of 
Tonk, dated 1152 H. 

' 20. Diwan of Barkat-Ullah Khan Barkat 25 completed at 
chandosi, his estate. 

21. “Kulliyat-i-Faiz" 30 (Nawab Sadr-ud-Din Khan Faiz) in two 
volumes copied in 1152 H. at author’s request. 

22. “Diwan of Muhammad Afzal Thabit’’ 31 collected by Nawab 
Bandi Ali Khan bearing his autograph, presented to Nithar 
Ali Khan and dated 1151 H. 

23. “Daqiqat-ud-Daqaiq" 32 by Saif-ud Daulah b. Nizam-ud-Din, 
dated 1029 H. 

24. Sawanih Umri Sardar Wali Muhammad Khan 33 (d. 1306 H.) 
by Mirza Salam-ud-Din Mantaji df Kashmir, dated 
1306/1889 C. 

25. ’Tarikh-i-’Ajib” 34 by Maulvi Najaf Ali Khan of Jhajjar, the 
author of Dari Kusha etc., gives an account of English 
peoples wars in India. 
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Shahjahan’s autograph as well, which is dated the first day of the 

(3) A copy of “Ishq Nama" by Wajid, ‘Ali Shah, the ruler 
of Oudh composed m 1265, in author's own hand.’ 

(4) A copy of Shahmshah Nama-i Qasmt and Timar 
Nama-i Hatifi* presented to Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah by his 
chief Steward Masud Bek in 9 1010, bears the seals of 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah and Muhammad Qutb Shah. 
Authors’ Autographs or copies belonging to them: 

There are about 65 works, claimed to be in the author's 
own handwriting or copies belonging to them, of which some 
important ones are these: 

1. “Majmu'-ul-Fatawa”' 0 by Ahmed b. Muhammad b. Abi 
Bakr al-Hanafi bears signs of an autograph copy. 

2. "Turfat-ul-Fatawa”", a metrical work on Theology by 
Rukn-ud-Din, a divine who lived in the reign of Firoze Shah 
Tughlaq, 752-79 H. 

3. A copy of 'Sharh-I-Muwaqif ,” 11 dated 807 H., dedicated to 
Pir Muhammad, the successor of Amir Timur. On the 
murder of this pnnce during the same year the book was 
dedicated to Jalatud-Din Sikandar as the printed copies 

4. An mcompleted copy of “Chishtia Bahishtia” 15 in two 
volumes by Sheikh Ala-ud-Din Thani of Bamawa, 
composed in 1065-66. This important work which is the life 
of Baha-ud-Din of Bamawa contains much useful and 
original information. 

5. A muystical Mathnavi 14 by Mirza. Haji Muhammad Muqim 
(d. Hyderabad 1097 H.) 

6. “Karistan” 15 by Inayat Khan ’Rasikh’ b. Nawab Shams-ud- 
Daulah Lutf-UUah Khan 'Sadiq' Mutahawwir jang. 

7. “Rubaiyyat-i-Anand Ram” 14 'Mukhlis' dated 1156 H. 

8. “Zubda-i-Gharaib” 17 , volume ii only, by Muhammad Raza 
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A Brief Note on my Collection of Books 


The collection consists of two thousand and one hundred 
Mss. and seventeen hundred printed books 1 and tracts mostly in 
Persian with a sprinkling of Arabic and Urdu works. The Mss. 
may be divided mainly under the following heads of which the 
following are strongly represented: Copies of the Quran, History 
and Poetry* Anthologies and Biographies of poets and saints. 
Prosody and Nisab books for boys. ' 

Quran and its Commentaries: 

There are 46 specimens of select Qurans, two being in 
Kufi script 2 , belonging to the IV (X. C.) and the V (XI. C.) 
centuries of the Hyra era. In Naskhi character the earliest (No. 
1703) belongs to the early VII H. (XIII C.). Its illumination has 
faded but the text and the translation are well preserved and m a 

these Mss. offer a good opportunity of studying die various translations 
of the Quran in Persian current in India during the pre-Mughal penod 
and bring to light new words and expressions not to be found in the 
Persian Dictionaries and Lexicons extant. Nos 1705 and 06, in two 
volumes are neat and elaborate specimen of Behari character. No. 1879 
is a very fine specimen of Persian Quran belonging to the early X 
century (XVI C.) No. 1708 is Egyptian but in a poor condition. No. 
1726 is a Hamail m Maghribi style belonging to the VII century (XIII 
C.). No. 1710 is a good specimen of Naskhi as developed later in India. 
Nos. 1807 and 1711 have the novelty that each page begins with some 
letters occurring in the top and bottom lines. No. 1718 is completed 
only in sixty folios. These bear the following dates : 835, 944, 946, 
959,1025, 1030,1095, 1103, 1113 and 1130. 

No. 1743 is an ancient commentary of the Quran 3 
probably belonging to the early Ghazna School. Its arobaic 
language and orthography can not be identified with other eany 
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Ximenes, Cardinal, 81. 

Yaman, 59, 60, 70, 119, 131, 
145, see also Sabei. 
Abyssme in, 69,119. 
Arabians of 60, 61, 62, 63, 
64. 

Yaqub Alkindy, Alkindy. 

Zaba (Saba), 94. 

Zacot (Zakat), 170. 

Zamzam, pool of, 98, 99, 135. 
Zaradast, see Zoroaster. 


Zeinab, 137. 

Zemzam, see Zamzam. 
Zenobia, 112, 117. 
Zephyrinus, 28. 

Zohalb, 91. 

Zoroaster, 79. 

Zygabenus, Euthymius, 153, 
154. 
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Slavery, 186, 187; in West 
Indies, 187-188. 

Slaves, 185, 187. 

Smith, Henry, 196, 226, 235. 
Solius, see Sergius. 

Solomon, 186. 

Son of God, 15, 16. 

Sorcery, 197. 

Soul, 166. 

Souls, 168, 188. 

Sowdone of Babylon, see 
Sultan of Babylon. 
Sozomen, 114. 

Spartans, 140. 

Spelling of “Mahomet,” 143; 

Spiritual conference 
discussed, 206-207. 

St. Andrew, 203. 

Demetrius, 203. 

George, see George. 
Isidore, 75. 

James, 202. 

Jerome, 51, 114. 

John, 230. 

Mahoun, 216. 

Michael, 33. 

Partrick, Purgatory of, 221. 
Paul, see Paul. 

Peter, see Peter. 

Theodore, 203. 

Stephen, 16. 

Sultan of Babylon, 204, 216. 
Suppers, 22. 

Surat, 157; of cow, 156; of 
Mary, 120. 


Swine, story of, 1S-8-199. 
Swine’s flesh, 164,171. 
Synagogue, 8, 15, 18, 19, 2U. 
Synagogues, 16, 17, 18, 30, 
37; distinction of, 17. 
Synod at Jerusalem, 24. 

Taiph, 129. 

Talmud, 10,17. 

Tancred, 218. 

Tartars, origin of, 196. 

Temple of Imposture, 227. 

Ten Tribes, 9. 

Tenet of the Chiliasts, 25. 
Termagant, 216, 217. 
Testimony, Double, 165. 
Thakisy, 129. 

Thamud, 97. 

Theodora, Empress, 208 
Theodosian Code, 19, 44. 
Theodosius the Great, 32, 36, 
219. 

the younger, 37. 
Thurificatores, 39. 

Toleration, religious, 89; of 
Novations, 41. 

Tomb, suspended, 139, 219, 
234. 

iron 152, 220, 234. 
Torment in the grave, 166. 
Traditores, 39. 

Trajan, 112. 

Treaty, 126. 

Tribe ofCathaam, 68; Chezra, 
84; Chozaah, 66; Gatsan, 
125; Howazme, 129; 
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Euthychius, 32,45, 146. 
Extasies.^1. 

Extent of Mahometanism^ 1, 
2, 139, 140. 

Ezra, 82, 146, 147, see also 
Ozair. 

Fable of bull, 150-151, 219; 
camel, 228; wild ass, 235. 
of domestic servant, 151- 
152; carcas, 152. 
of dove, 220, 225, 226-' 
227; pigeon, 149-150,226. 
of iron tomb and 
loadstones, 139, 152,220. 
of Richard and Saladin, 
197; 

Sergius, 144, 146, 151, 
207, 223,226. 
of swine, 198, 199; wine 
«99, 200. 

Falling sickness, 149. 

False God, 212. 

Mahoun, 216. 

Prophet, 222, 225. 

Fast of Ashura, 135, 145. 
Fatyma, 139. 

Fen-acute, 204-205. 

Firus of Dailan, 136. 

Forged literature, 205-207. 
Forgeries, 50, 51, 205, 206, 
207. 

Fra Dolcino, 221- 
Friday, 164,171,227. 
Froissart, 200. 

Fulminatrix, 32. 

Gabriel, see Angel Gabriel. 


Gaming, 177. 

Gawias Abu Abdoluzza, 91, 
92. 

General Council, 52. 

Gentile Christians, 27, 28. 
Gentiles, 71, 11, 13, 18, 20, 
22, 23, 24, 27, 196. 

George, St., 31, 33, 146, 150, 
203. 

Gerbert, 197. 

Giafar, 118, 119. 

Aritha, son of Negush, 

120. 

God, 15, 16, 28, 62, 67, 165- 
. 166, 167, 180, 197, 205, 
206. 

Mahomet, 197. 
of Saracens, 212. 

Godfrey, 203. 

Gog and Magog, 196, 222, 
230. 

Golden Legend, 225-227. 
Gospel, 163, 187. 

Gospels, 54, 55. 

Goths, 40,43, 46, 75,196. 
Gratian, 110. 

Greek language, 46. 

Monarchy, 47, 48, 72, 80, 

110. 

Greeks, 111, 183. 

Grotius, 150, 186, 226. 

Guitna, or Friday, 96. 

Guis, Duke of, see Dialogue, 

Gyre-Carling, 219. 
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Candaco* Queen of, 119. 
Captives, 185. 

Cardan, 81. t 

Cause of hostility, 200, 201. 
Chadija, 74, 76, 77, 139, 222. 
Chadison, 222, see Chadija. 
Chaibar, 127, 137. 

Chamosh, 135. 

Character of the Prophet, 141, 

Charles the Great, 202, 203, 
217. 

Chartel of Security, see 
Charater of Security. 
Charter of. Security, 85, 123, 
124, 182, 183. 

Children baptized, 21. 

Chozaah, 66. 

CLrist, 6, 33, 85, 200, 206, 
*209,218,229. 

Divinity of, 28, 29,45. 
Christendom, 110,117, 139, 
200,201,203,210, 231. 
Christian Army, 78; Arabians 
in, 74, 80. 

narratives of the Prophet ,' 
143, 149, 153, 211-228, 
234-238, see also Prophet, 
the. 

temples, 35, 36; notions of 
Islam, 195,238. 
Christianity, 18, 20, 26, 46, 
47, 51, 72, 180, 181, 188, 
190, 206. 

Alterations in, 33, 34. 
Corruptions of, 45, 47, 48, 72, 
189,190. 


Divisions, of, 38, 74. 
Subsequent condition of, 
53, 110. 189. 190. 
Christians, 11, 19, 22, 68, 75, 
' 82, 85, 87, 145, 166, 177, 
182, 189 M 190, 200, 201, 
207, 235. 

Cophtite, 33; Judaizing, 19, 
20, 55, 78, 145,146. 
Ignorance of, 46, 53, 56. 
Sects of, 52, 78, 79, 144. 
Church government, 18, 19, 
20, 29. 

Histories, 51. 

Circumicision, 14, 26, 68, 89, 
90, 102, 119, 135, 165, 
171. 


Cnustin, Henry, 218. 

Comets, 201. 

Commandments of Noah, 12, 
24. 


Concubines, 173, IJA. 
Constantine, 21, 35, 39, 42, 
49, 190. 

Controversy, between Charles 
and Argolander, 203,; 

F6rracute, 204, 205; 

between Louis ix. And 
Sultan of Babylon, 204. 
Conversion of Abyssines, 
119. 120. 
of Meccans, 129 
of Monks, 89, 146. 
of Protestants, 233. 
Converts, 130, 131. 
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INDEX 


Abbas, 127, 129. 

Abdallah (Abdullah) 73, 76, 
143. 

the Jew, 144, 147. 
the son of Sidhab, 124. 
Abdias, 106, 107. 

Abdol Min’-ib, 143. 

Ablution, 95, 165. 

Abrahah, 69, 120. 

Abraham, 61, 67, 82, 98, 99, 
133, 138, 154. 
sacrifices Ishmael, 100, 
101 , 102 . 

Abu Gabshan, 66. 

Abubecr, 74, 80, 85, 123, 156. 
Abusofian, 83, 121, 124, 125 , 
127, 129, 148. 

Abufileb, 73, 76, 83, 143. 
Abyssinian prophecy, 208. 
Abyssynes, 69, 118, 119, 120. 
Adam, 99. 

Adrian, 30, 31, 36. 

Agape, 23,24. 

Agarens, see Hagarens. 

Agra, 114, 118. 

Aitshama, the Emperor,! 18, 
119; answer of, 120. 
Akabah, 133. 

Al Mamun, 207. 

Al Mohajerin, 92. 

Alcaab, 65, 66. 

Alchindus, see Alkindy. 
Alchoran, see Alcoran. 
Alcoran, 89, 94, 106, 164, 
166, 171, 183, 204, 206, 
225, 228; opinion about, 
158; translation, 159, 237; 


wicked. 231; Lutther’s, 
231,232. 

Alexander the Patriarch, 32. 

Alkindy, 197, 207, see 

Apology of. 

Alkoran, see Alcoran. 

Almondar, 70, 110,. 117. 

Alms, 170. 

Alnabat, or Nabataei, 61, '64, 
65. 

Alnajash Aitshama ben 

Abrahah (Abraha), see 

Aitshama. 

Altar of Victory, 32. 

Altars, 36. 

Aly, 78, 79, 80, 85, 93, 97, 
104, 115, 118, 126, 127, 
221; called Aige Hafi, 223. 

Angel, 197, 198,200. 

Gabriel,78, 83, 99, 101, 

102, 129, 206, 226. 

Antichrist, 160,218, 221, 237, 
238, see also Prophet, the. 

Antiochus, 3. 

Anusherwan, 70, 120. 

Apollinaris, bishop of 

Hieropolis, 50. 

Apollo, 216, 217. 

Apology of Alkindy, 207, 

224. 

Apolyn, see Apollo. 

Aapostles, 7, 13, 14, 18, 19, 
26,51,79, 119. 

Apostolic Decree, 24. 

Arabia, 58-71, 88, 145, 190; 
denomination of, 58; 
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71. Bale’s Select Works , pp. 262 and 571. Parker Society, 1849. 

73. Luther ’s Alcoron, Part II. Ch. iv. pp. 117-125, 1642. 

76. Liturgicol Services of the Reign of Queen Elizobeth, pp. 532-533. 
Parker Society, 1847. 

77. The works of Hy. Smith, vol. ii. pp. 404-12. Edited by John C. 
Miller. “Nicholl’s Series of Standard Divines,” 1867. 

78. Consent of Time, pp. 289-292. 

79. “Account of the Turkish Empire,” in A Prospect of the most 
Famous Parts of the World, pp. 180-187, by John Speed, 1646. 

80. A Little Description of the Great World, p. 606, by Peter Heylyn, 

81. See “A needful Caveat,” appended to the translation of the jlcoran 
of Mahomet, by Ross, 1649. 

82. A View of oil Religions in the World, pp. 162-79, by A. Ros!,, 3 rd 

83. Apocolypsis or the Revelations of Notorious Advances of Heresie, 
p. 59. Translated by J. D., 1658. 
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sill 


(1778), 


several allusions to the legend;- 
“Thus modem A 
A Bedlam-serpent swallows Mecca’s Dove.” 

swallowing a dove. The same anonymous writer els 
‘‘Perch’d’on his fingers sat the Prophet’s dove. 
Well-chosen Type of universal Love. 

But where the serpent lurks the Dove’s bely’d 
All pious frauds his Sanctity had try’d.” 


and mysterious. Thus knavish Policy dupes 

Ignorance.” 

In the last century also this story found many believers, and we 
read it in The Life of Mohamet, the Famous Oriental Imposter, 
published by J. Lee (1815); in another work entitiled Imposture, 
Deception, and Credulity (1838), (Family Library, No. Lxiii.); and 
finally in The Mysteries of all Nations, by J. Grant, n. d. Mr. Grant 

mely, “And the Holy Ghost 


7. Golden Legend. See History of St. Pelagius and the account of the 
Prophet therein. 

i. “Islam,” pp. 61-62, Literary Remains of Emanuel Deutsch, 1874. 
ct Poetry, chiefly devotional of the Reign of Queen Elisabeth, 


H. P. 531. Parker Society, 11 


il, of the Reign of Queer 
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the Turkish History ot Constantinople, p. 1384. London, 1687 
(Guildhall Librazy). 

A Great Vision seen in Turkeylond, ond o wonderful Prophecy of a 
Turke concerning the subversion of that empire and the downfall of 
Mohomedonism Reprinted, 1702 (Bib. Coll., W. C. Hazlitt). 

2. History of Chorles the Great, ch. iv. pp. 6 and 7. Translated by Th. 

1. History ond Literoture of the Crusodes. Edited by Lady Duff 
Gordon, p. 41 -45 (“The Universal Library”). 

York Plays, p. 91. Edited by Lucy T. Smith, 1885. 

Townetey Plays, ix, “Caesar Augustus.” E E. Text Society* 1897. 
The Coventry Mysteries, Play xxix. P, 290-91, Shak. Soc.* 1841. 

The Goventry Mysteries, Play xxii. P. 207. 

For fuller description see “Mary Magdalene” (Part IL Scene 26 and 
27, pp. 98-102) in Digby Mysteries, by New Shak. Soc., 1882. 

The Siege of Milan and the Romance of Rolond ond Otuel. Part n. 
E.E. Text Society, 1880. 

Wit ond Science, p. 144, in “Lost Tudor Plays.” E. E. Drama Soc., 
1907. 

Sir Ferumbras, p. 181, E.E. Text Soc., 1879. 

Guy of Worwick. 

King of Tars, Ritson’s “Met. Romances,” vol,. ii. 1802. 

Epics and Romonces of Middle Ages, by Wagner. Edited by W. S. 

See “Mahomet” in Boyle’s Dictionary, 1738. 

Text in Migne’s Potrologie, vol. Clxxi. Paris, 1708. 

Romon de Mohomet. Edited by Reinaud. Pans, 1831. 

Pass, xviii. pp. 317 and 318. E. E. Text Soc., 1873. 

See “Mahomet” and “Islamism” in Renon's Studies of Religious 

Dunlop’s History of Fiction, 


>. 296,3rd edition, 1845. 
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, 29, and 30. 


tl 

31. History of Charles the Great, ch. xvii. PP. 27, 28, 

32. Itinerario Symonis Simconis et Willelmi de Worcestre, pp. 32, 33, 
44, 57. Edited by Jacob Nasmith, 1778. 

33. Roger of Wendover’s Flowers of History, vol. ii. P. 515. Bohns, 
1849. 

34. Boyle's Critical Dictionory, art. ‘Mahomet’ 

35. Remarkable Prophecy from the Turkish Spy, by John Megcc, 8 th 

36. See the Account of the Prophet in Lithgove’s Travels, p. 135. 1634 
(reprint, 1906). 

37. Ibid. p. 135 (reprint 1906) 

38. Sandy’s Travels to Turkey, etc., p. 42,1652, 5* edition. 

39. Compleot History of the Turks, vol. ii. Chap. iii. P. 99 and 100, 

40. Islamic Library. 

41. The following are the titles of some of these works:- 

'Strange ond Miraculous News from Turke sent to our English 

book in her hand at Medina Telnobi. London, 1642 (Lowndes)^ 
True News from Turkey, being a relotion oj a Stronge Apparition, 
or Vision seen at the Medina Talnabi in Arabia, together with the 
speech of the Turkish priest (upon the vision) Prophesying the 
Downfall of Mahomet’s religion and the setting up of Christ's. 
London, 1664 (B. M.). 

conversion of the Great Turk, and the translating of the Btble into 
the Turkish longuoge. 2 nd edition, 1664 (Hazlitt). 

Great and Wonderful Prophecies, and Astrological Predictions of 
the Downfall of the Turkish Empire: The glorious Conquests of the 
Emperor, ond King of Polond, ogainst oil the Bloody Enemies of 
the Christion Faith. Printed for J. C. In Duke Lane, 1684 (Hazlitt). 
The Prophecies of a Turk concerning the Downfall of 
Mahometanism and of the settings up the Kingdom ond Glory of 
Christ's, for which he was condemned and put to death, by divers 




History of Magic, by Naudaeus, ch. 
Weber's Metrical Romances, vol. ii 
Chronicle, pp, 173-4. Bohn’s cditic 
History of the Crusades, ch. V. p. 


5. T. Archer (“History of 


Chronicles, p. 403. “Globe edition," 1899. 
Buckle's Civilisation. vol. I. Ch. vi.; and 
Development of Europe, Vol. ii, Ch.vii. 

A Notoblc Historic of the Soroccns. 1575. 


Hist. Of the Crusodes. by Ch. Mills, ch. ii. P. 50, 182) 
Mill’s Crusodes, ch. v. p. 124. 

Crusodes. by Archer, ch. iv. P. 73 (“Hist. Of the Natii 
Mill's Crusodes, ch. vi. P. 149. 

Archer’s Crusades, ch. iii. P. 57 (“Hist. Of the Nation 
Froissart’s Chronicles, p. 403. “Globe Edition, 1899.’ 
Hist. Of Charles the Greot, ch. xii. P. 19. 

English History, vol. ii P. 504. Bohn, 1853. 
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The attitude of the Reformer* towards Mohammed and 
Islam, it may be mentioned bere, is temarkable. The heralds of 
the Reformation, who revolted against the Successor of Saint 
Peter, still continued loyal to him in his opinion of Islam. 
Faithfully they embraced the folly of the Holy Father in this 
respect, without any seeming protest. A spirit of the severest 
hostility characterised the new movement at an early stage. The 
reformers not only inherited the common prejudices from 
Popery, but they also added to it the insolence and abuse which 
was so peculiar to the Byzantine writers; all this tended 
intensify the bigotry and fanaticism of the Christians. Never 
any period of history, was the name of Mohammed and 
Musulmans so abused. "Devils, Sarassins, Turks, it is all 
same!” said the self-styled prophet, Martin Luther. “Oh, fie 
shame, you horrid Devil, you damned Mahomet!” he burst 
elsewhere. To him the Prophet is the “Little Horn,” and 
Quran is the “Little Horn’s eye.” 68 It seems the Little Horn’s Eye 
offended him because it contained nought but what human 
understanding and reason liked. This enraged the great Reformer 
to such a pitch, that he called upon the meek and lowly Jesus 
Christ to send a volley of fire and brimstone upon the author of 

Another cause augmented the traditional feud against the 
Turks. The Pope, when too much harassed by the Reformers, did 
not hesitate in declaring these innovators to have been in league 
with “Turcisme.” Stung by this sacred lie they proclaimed war 
against both the Pope and the Turk, and opened a fire of violent 
curses upon them. The Reformed Chruches soon joined forces, 
and the valiant and pious Protestants equally denounced the Pope 
and the Turk, whom they dreaded equally. The hymn of Robert 
Wisdom best illustrates our meaning. It is: 

Preserve us. Lord, by thy dear word. 

From Turk and Pope defend us, Lord, 

Which both would thrust out of his throne, 

Our Lord Jusus Chnst, thy dear Son . 69 
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including the Prophet, Worshipped Venus for a Goddess, whence 
the Saracens hold Friday in great honour. 

equally instructive. Sergius was a monk, it says, “therefore the 
Saracens use the hahit (dress) of monks, that is, to wit, a gown 

The little treatise of Caxton’s successor, Wynkyn de 
Worde, next engages our attention. It appeared ahout 1515, and 
opens with the following attractive lines:- “Here begynneth a 
lytell treatyse of the Turkes Lawe called Alcoran. And also it 
speaketh of Machamet the Nygromancer.” Wynkyn de Worde 
gives us very little information. We find that he has stolen, word 
for word, the whole chapter of Maundeville, but has suppressed 
his name. The next thing we note is that where Maundeville said 
“Machamete,” or “Machamete the Prophet of the Saracens,” 
Wynkyn de Worde has written “Machamete the, Nygromancer,” 
or “Machamete the false Nygromancer.” This alteration marks 
an early stage of a growing prejudice. What he has added as his 
own is this, that “Machamete in his law used a word “Accidite,* 
that is to say, kill, so they kill all those who would not believe in 
their law.” By way of comment, he says that when priest goes to 
preach their “False helief,” he has a naked sword in his hands as 
long as his sermon shall last, or else the sword is put on some 
high place, so that every one may look at it. The idea, is, he adds, 
to threaten all. 

Andrew Boorde, in his Introduction to Knowlede (1542), 
entertains his readers with a curious story as to the manner in 
which the Prophet, received the Quran. The Prophet, says Dr. 
Boorde, trained a camel for this propose; a hook was tied to its 
neck, and it was sent to a neighbouring wood, under the care of a 
trustworthy servant. When the people had gathered together, in 
expectation of a mighty miracle, the animal was let loose by the 
servant, according to his instructions. The beast came straight to 
the Prophet and knelt down; the Prophet took the hook from its 
neck, read passages from it, and exclaimed: “This camel hath 
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Several anecdotes of a like nature are given, and his adultery and 
sensuality are also described. Matthew declares that Mahomet 
prophesied that he would ascend to heaven three days after his 
death. Relying on this, says he, his people waited until twelve 
days after his death, but his prediction did no come true, rhey 
thereupon buried him and kept a further watch for thirty days, 
expecting the body to be carried to heaven. 

He further tells us that the first law that Mahomet taught 
was “increase and multiply.” He enjoined the Saracens to have 
as many wives and concubines as they could afford; if any one 
has a lesser number than he can feed and govern, he is accused 
of avarice and of transgressing the law, and more wives are 
assigned to him by the decision of the authorities. M 

information, we are again and again reminded of the so-called 
Apology of Alkindy. Truly, there exists a striking resemblance 
between the two works, and but little doubt can be entertained 
that Matthew or his informant had access to the Apology. 

With unexpected pleasure we listen to the views advanced 
by the famous traveller. Sir John Maundeville (1322-1356). We 
do not know whether this imaginary traveller was really worthy 
of the daughter of the Sowdone of Egypt, a union which he so 
cordially declined; but we are certain that he deserves, “full 
well," the tribute of our humble praise. The physicians, in 
general, have entertained high notions of the Arabian Prophet, 
and Maundeville is the foremost of them. Now the “Machamete” 
of Maundeville is not the same man as has been hitherto 

of Paris, to him is a “wise,” a “rich” and “great astronomer,” 
who afterwards became the “Governor and Prince” of the land of 
Caxrodone, and Maundeville attests that he governed it “fully 
wisely.” Our physician records a miracle perfomied by the 
prophet, which, sad to say, has not been acknowledged by 
history. The door of a chapel, says he, where a hermit dwelt, 
began to grow large and Big at the entry of the Prophet! And 
this is the first mircale which Machamete performed. The Knight 
speaks of another miracle of his “Machamete,” which relates the 
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Simon Magus and biship Cayphas, 

Bishop Annas and the traitor Judas, 

Mahomet that prophet poisonable. 

Core, Wathan, and Abtram there was,’’ 

Although out of place, it may not be amiss to state that the 
name Mahomet has had a narrow escape.from becoming an 
abusive term. The English poet Kennedy, however, has used in 
that sense. In a satire which he Addressed to the contemporary 
Scotch poet Dunbar, he has the following lincs:- 

Conspirator, cursit cockatrice, hell’s ka, 

Turk, trumpour, traitor, tyrant intemperat; 

Thou ireful atter-cap, Pilot apostata, 

Judas, Jew, juggler Lollard Laureat; 

Saracen, Symonitc proud Pagan pronunceat, 
Mahomet, mansworm, rebald abominable. 

Devil, damnit dog, in evil unsalable, 

With Gog and Magog great glorificat. 

Only once the Prophet has been allowed to have suitable 
companions. It is by the author of the Tribus Impostribus, a 
heretic who accounts Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed as three 
impostors. 


Hie honour of introducing the Prophet into the pages of 
English history belongs to the historian Roger Wendover ft3 (died 
1237 A.D.). In the narratives of his precursors nothing is 
recorded of the founder of Islam, beyond an occasional mention 
of his name. Roger calls him the “False prophet of the Saracens,” 
and a “cunning magician,” who entered the province of Corozon, 

historian, “let her into error, and claimed to be the Messiah, 
whom the Jews expected.” Cadison, says he, believing in his 
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at the Court of Rome who had the ambition of becoming pope 
and pnnee of Holy Church. But he was a “Lusshebargh” (bad 
coin), so, when he failed in his design, full of anger and revenge, 
he stole into Syria, and somehow became master of that land. He 
tamed a dove and fed it privately, day and pight, in his car. When 
he preached, the bird came to the “clerk’s” ear, and Makamede 
said to the people that it was a messenger of heaven, truly, “Very 
God himself,” who came in the likeness of the dove, to instruct 
him how to teach mankind. 59 

Another view, which Bayle records, indentified the 
Prophet with the head of the Nicolaitans. 

When the Christians, found out that, after all, the founder 
of Islam was one of them, they did not hesitate to denounce him 
as a heretic, but we do not hear of any ecclesiastical stigma or 
excommunication. The sentence of the poets, however, remains 
on record. Dante places him, as a hercsiarch, in the Inferno (23- 
31), and depicts a most horrible scene. Fra Dolcino and Bertrand 
de Bom are his companions: the demons of hell tear the flesh off 
his body, devour it, and, as soon as the wounds heal, renew the 
same action. Ali, his cousin, stands by, witnessing this with tears 
in his eyes. Similarly the celebrated Italian painter, Orcagna, 
includes him in the trio of the great despisers of all religions, and 
paints him in the hell of the Campo Santo at Pisa. The persons, 
of this trio, are, Mohammed, Averroes, (Ibn Rushd), and 
Antichrist. 60 Also, in the History of Guerino Meschino, we are 
informed that the hero Guerino, on his visit to Ireland, was 
privileged to enter the Purgatory of St. Patrick, and there, in a 

In England Dante was echoed by Skelton, who, in his 
Nygromancer, as quoted by Warton, 62 places the Prophet, in hell, 
in the company of Pointius Pilate, Judas the Traitor, and King 
Herod. The Scottish poet, Sir David Lyndsay, in his “Dream” 
descends into hell. His guide, the Remembrance, shows him a 
goodly company, in which he also finds the “prophet 
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The belief in .the idol Mahomet survived even as late as 
1542. In that year a work was published in Germany by Henry 
Cnustin with the title. The Low Origin, the Scandolous Life, and 
the Disgroceful'End of the Turkish Idol Mahomet, with his 
Domnoble ond Blasphemous Doctrine. 

The belief that the Devil resided in the idol gradually 
developed into a peculiar notion, and finally gave a new meaning 
to the word “Mahound.” There is no record of this change, and 
we are left to the mercy of conjecture. We must presume, then, 
that when the idol Mahoun had fallen under the axe of some 
knight, and was destroyed, there arose the “devil Mahoun" from 
its dust.' It is in this form that we are introduced to Mahoun in 
Chaucer, William Langland, and others. Mahoun in Chaucer is 
only an object of adjuration. In Langland he is very active, when 
Christ descends into hell, Satan advises his friends to close the 

the Mongonel to throw stones. He also figures as an important 
persongage in Dunbar's “Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins,” in 
which others dance to his order. 

“Methought amongis the fiends of hell 
Mahoun gart cry an daunce.” 

The Scotch poet seems very much enamoured of Mahoun, 
wherefore he celebrates him in another poem, “The joust 
between the Tailor and Soutar.” In this joust Mahoun presides 
over a tournament. This poem finishes with the words: 

“Before Mahound, the heir of hell, 

Schines Irow it gif ye list.” 

Another Scotch song, “Gyre-Carling,” preserved by Laing 
in his Popular Poetry of Scotlond. commemorates Mahoun. This 
song described how the mother witch of the Scottish peasantry, 
living on the blood of Christian men, is driven out by the king of 
fairies, and flying to Palestine, to spite the Christians, marries 
Mahoun, and becomes the Queen of the Jews. 



chief Gods, 


154, and 164. London, 1907. Besides these three 
number of other gods are mentioned:- 

“With steme strokes and with grete. 

On Jovyn and Plotoun; 

On Asfrot and sire Jovin, 

On Ticmagaunt and Appohn, 

He brak hem scolle and croun; 

On Tirmagaunt, that was heore brother, 

He lasts no lyme hole with other,' 

Ne on his lord seynt Mahoun” 54 

Although Charles the Great did not destroy the idol 
Mahomet, possibly owing to the fear of a legion of devils, there 
are other Chnstian knights who have been more fortunate in this 
iconoclastic exploit: Roland and his peers have achieved this 
fame, and Sir Bevis of Hampton is another famous knight who 
has been equally successful. The name of Rinaldo of Montalban 
can never be forgotten: his daring robbery of the golden idol of 
Mahomet has even been immortalised in Don Quixote. In the 
romance of Ortnit we find that Alberich, a dwarf, flung down the 
Moorish idols, Mahomet and Apoilo, two enormous figures 

The historian, Matthew Pans, commenting on a “mournful 
letter” received from the Holy Land, observes that the Christians, 
at the time of the “Fall of the Image of Mahomet at Mecca,” 
rejoiced greatly. “They exulted in the fall of the image” and to 
this exultation he attributes the fury of the “Chrosmins,” and the 
misfortunes that befell the Christians in consequence. 

Bayle quotes from the History of the Holy Wars, by-Father -- 
Mabillion, that Tancred found the Statue of Mahomet' in the 
Mosque of Omar, seated on a high throne. Six strong men could 

made a very pathetic harangue to the idol, and cned out: 

“It is this wicked Mahomet, who was the first Antichrist. 
If the Antichnst that is to come were now here with this, truly 1 
would quickly have crushed him under my feet.” 56 
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contraction it has been rendered Mahoune, Mahown, Mahoun, 
Mahon, Macon, and Maho. From Mahomet have also been 
derived Mammet or Mawmet (an idol), Mammetry (idolatry), 
Maumerye (an idolatrous temple), etc. 

Mahound has received little attention from the historians 
of the Middle Ages, and cuts a sorry figure in contemporary 
history; but the few vague reforences in it to the god of the 
Saracens blossomed on the soil of poetiy under the hands of 
romancers and the writers of Miracle Plays. These bards of 
Medieval Europe, unlike their breathem of the East, borrowed 
their theme from history, and moulded it into poetry, 
commingling the necessary fiction, of which their fraternity had 
the usual license. The Scripture Dramas, or Miracle Plays, were 
written with the object of diffusing Christianity among the 
people; to this end the events of Scripture History were turned 

reverence. Mahound, to whom a great antiquity is assigned, 
figures as the God of the infidels in these plays, which throw a 
hew light .upon several other histoncai events. Thus we learn 
from them that Pharaoh was a Mahometan: when pursuing 
Moses, in the Red Sea, he found himself in peril of death, and 
nothing would save him from being drowned, he called upon his 
army to pray to Mahoun, and exhorts them by saying: 

“Hefe uppe youre hartis ay to Mahownde, 

He will be nere us in oure nede. 44 

It is also certain that the Emperor Caesar Augustus had 
turned Turk. His favourite form of adjuration is, “I swear you by 
Mahowne,” or, “I pray thee, as thou lovest Mahown,” or, “by 
Mahownd’s blood.” 45 Herod is indeed a fierce champion of 
Mahound, the warm advocate of his laws. This haughty monarch 
appears in the garb of a Saracen on the stage, looks as fierce as 
possible, and maintains a terrible appearance. He institutes a 
persecution against the Christians, and orders all “Christian 
Dogs,” who deny the law of Mahown, to be brought before him. 
He delights to see a Christian man hanged, burnt, thrown into a 


early work which gives us a description of this idol. The author 
tells us that the idol Mahomet, which the Saracens worshipped, 
was made by Mahomet himself, m his lifetime, and that, by the 
help of a legion of devils, it was by magic art endued with such 
irresistible strength that it could not be broken. A singular 
antipathy towards the Christians possessed this idol, and through 
this they were exposed to imminent danger if they ventured to 
approach it. Even the birds of the air, it is said, were struck dead 
if they happened to alight upon it. 42 

A fragment of a romance, which gives us some more 
particulars about the idol, is preserved in Von Sybel’s History of 
the Literature of the Crusades. 

Not far from Samarkand, in a meadow, runs the romance, 
the Payntm Sultan pitched his tent; twelve thousand men sat 
under its shade. There, on high, in beaten gold, sat the “Image of 
Mahound,” between four magic loadstones: being free in the air, 
it moved hither and thither, as the wind blew. Fourteen princes 
came, and each of them made sacrifices to the idol: they 
grovelled, laid their gifts before it, burnt incense, and prayed; 
and their litany ended: Hear us, Oh Great Mahound. Elswhere, in 
the same romance, we are called upon to witness the gathering of 
the Payntm host. The Pope of the Saracens ndes ftom Bagdad; 

Resurrection, while the old dame Calabre, Corbaran’s mother, 
may be seen on a tall dromedary. She knew many strange things 
relative to magic and the black art. In the rear was the king of 
Mecca, who bore the image of Mahound, made of hollow gold. 
An evil spirit, through the spell of magic, resided in the idol. The 
Paynims danced before it, and, in the midst of the noise of 
drums, shawms, harps and viols, the idol reached its destination, 
where the Caliph waited to greet him. Then the evil spirit, who 
lived ill the idol, commenced to speak, and said: “Heaven 
belongs to the God of the Christians, but earth belongs to me.” 
Right well spake Mahound, ran the cry from the host.' 43 

As seen above, Mahound is a corrupted form of Mahomet, 
a familiar name known to poets, romancers, and the composers 
of the Miracle Plays and Mysteries; through the process of 
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Arabia, or Egypt. The narrator is sometimes a merchant, 
sometimes the english Ambassador. The date changes, as also 
the duration of this strange occurrence, which vanes from three 
days to a week or a forttnight. Although the versions differ as to 
details, their theme is the same, namely, the downfall of Islam. 
The contemporary histones of the Turks, down to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, also embody this fable. Much to their 
disgust, the prophecy of these prophets never came true, and we 

MOHAMMED THE PROPHET 

There is no man under heaven who has been the object of 

the Prophet Mohammed. Exalted in the East and discarded in the 
West, the Prophet has acquired a position which is difficult to 
define and for which it is impossible to find a parallel. He has 
been a central figure, to a large part of mankind, during the last 
thirteen centuries. His great enemies were the infidels bf Mecca, 
but their hostility is as nothing compared to that shown by the 
Christian nations, which casts the story of the Jews and their 
detestation of Jesus entirely into the shade It is a strange irony 
of fate that Mohammed, who so manifestly honoured Isa and 
respected his teachings, has been made the object of the grossest 

time when vague rumours about the Saracens began to reach the 
European shores, he has been considered “the arch Enemy of 
Chnstinanity”; and it has been the pious duty of devout 
Christians to expose what they call the imposture and deception 
of this “great Antichrist." 

There are several phases through which the history of 
Mohammed has passed in Europe. The first idea that Christians 
formed of the Prophet was that he was the God of the Saracens, 
to whom divine honours were accorded. In the labyrinth of 
popular fancy, while the title of True God was applied to Jesus 
Christ, Mohammed received the appellation of the False God. It 
was commonly believed that he was worshipped in the form of 
an idol. The History of Charles the Great, by Bishop Trupin, the 
source of so many songs and romances, can be cited as a very 


Lamps: this brought a great Terror upon all the 
Mahometans there, but at length one dervish among the 
rest took upon him to interpret the meaning of the 
Apparition, and said there were but Three true Religions 
ever in the World, that introduced by the Ministry of 
Moses, another by Christ, and the last by Mobomet; that 
the Mahometans, as well as the rest, had wilfully Erred 
from their first Institutions, and that this Apparition 
predicted some great Troubles and Alterations to them, 
for he said, the opening of the Book either foretold their 
falling away from the first intent of their Law, as the 
Armed Mens disappearing seemed to intimate, or 
implyed some other Book which they had not yet read, 
and against which no power would prevail; therefore he 
feared their Religion was corrupt, their Prophet an 
Impostor, and then that Christ, whom they talked of, 

everlastingly. But the Mahometans were so enraged with 
this discourse, that they put him to a cruel and torturing 
Death, while he Cryed to the last Gasp, “Oh, thou 
woman with the Book, save me. » ” 

It would be a fruitless task to inquire into the origin of this 
tale, which created an immense sensation and relief in 
Christendom, and revived the long chenshed hope of the 

accordingly the first work which published to bom the following 
title. 

“Good News to Christendom, from a merchant m 
Alexandria; discoursing a wonderful Strange Apparition, visibly 
seen for many days together in Arabia, over the place where the 
supposed Tomb of Mohammed (the Turkish Prophet) is 
enclosed: by which the learned Arabians prognosticate the 

London? 1620.” 40 & & 

Several other tracts and pamphlets appeared. 41 They Speak 
off “Strange News” or “Miraculous News,” of a “Vision” or a 


1620 saw the close of the millennium, at which time they 
believed that the Prophet would appear. This expectation, 
however, was not realised, so they exclaimed, “He (the Prophet) 
hath falsified his promise.” 3 * They looked upon it as a real 

themselves. “Long,” says William Lithgow, “may their wicked 
and faithless generation gape, before he come, until such time, 
that in a general convocation, they be the partakers of his endless 
damnation in hell.” 37 Others, who equally believed in the 
Prophet's second coming, offered excuses for him, such as that 
he had become lame in the way, or that he meant two thousand 
years instead of one thousand. 3 * But to put an end to the 
controversy a mighty miracle was performed, which not only 
gave divine proof of the falsity of the religion, of Islam, but also 
proved the truth of the Christian faith. The age of miracles had 
not expired, and we read the following prodigy in the pages of a 
sober history:- 

apparition at Medina in Arabia, the Burying place of 
their false Prophet Mahomet; on the 20 lh of September, 
there fell so great a Storm, and such dreadful Thunder 

their wits; but when the Element was cleared, the people 

Firmament, “Oh, why will you believe Lies?" and 
between Two and Three in the Morning, there was a 
Woman seen in White, encompassed with the sun, 
having a cheerful Countenance, and a Book in her Hand, 
coming from the North-West, and opposite against her, 
weie Armies of Turks, Persians, Arabians, and other 
Mahometans, in Order of Battle, and ready to Charge 
her, but she kept her standing, and only opening the 
Book, they vanished at the sight of it: Presently upon 
that, all the Lamps about Mahomet's tomb went out, for 
a soon as the Vision, vanished, which was commonly 
about an hour before Sun rising, a murmuring Wind was 
heard, to which they imputed the extinguishing of the 


design, assumed the prophetic office; or the fable that the 
Prophet promised to rise from the dead after three days. 

Christians, in their zeal, have gone still further. Of Islam 
nothing has escaped their watchful eyes. Not content with 
exploring the regions of its past and persent, they have 
endeavoured, with die same energy.to dicipher the dark pages of 
the future. The children of the Church have consulted the 
oracles, sacred and profane, and have seen visions of the 
downfall of Islam. Volumes might be filled with their utterances 
on this subject. The prophecies of Sansovino and countless 
others limited the life of Islam to a millennium. There were 
numerous predictions of a different character. The astronomers 
of Toledo record that “Within seven years from the year of 1229, 
a doubt will spring up amongst the Saracens, they shall abandon 
their Mosques and embrace Christianity.” 33 The philosopher- 
emperor Leo, of Constantinople, said that Islam would be 
destroyed by a light-haired family. In the reign of the Empress 
Theodora, a prophecy announced the annihilation of the 
Saracens by the Macedonians. The period of 1572-1575 shall see 
the close of Islam, was the utterance of another oracle. An 
Abyssinian prediction ran thus: “Mecca and Medina shall 
hereafter be destroyed, and the ashes of Mahomet and his priests 
be dissipated.” 34 the prophecy of the wandering Jew, uttered at 
Astrakhan in 1676, assigned the year 1700 for the breakdown of 
the Turks and Islam. 3S Passing over numerous vaticinations by 
Chruchmen, which sprang up in consequence of various 
interpretations of Scripture, I come to a famous vision, which 
excited great interest in the seventeenth and the early part of the 
eighteenth century. It was a sequel to a senes of long-standing 
prophecies. Before I relate the actual story, I must inform the 
reader theat Christians are a millenarian people, who expected 
the second coming of the Lord Jesus a thousand years after his 
Ascension. Surprising as it may seem, they imagined that the 
Prophet Mohammed had also promised his second coming, and 
that the Muslims expected him at the expiration of the millennial 
period. Now, according to Christiamn calculations, the Year 
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preaching of Chnst and His disciples, so that, when their Prophet 
Mohammed appeared, no idol was to be found. Thereupon they 
ask themselves: “Then what did our Prophet do to deserve that 
title?” These worthies, who find in him almost all the imaginary 
faults attributed to him by Christians, give the sneering answer 
that he called himself a true prophet, who talked to the angel 
Gabriel and went up to heaven, and stated that the angles and 
God prayed to him. This last assertion, which displays a 
phenomenal ignorance of one of the most common Muslim 
expressions, suffices of itself to prove the work of an imposture. 
Neither does “The Glorious Alkoran,” as they style it, meet with 
their approval. Much to their disappointment, they find in it 
parables as to such matters as the “ant” and “smoke,” and 
concluded thence that it is not a divinely inspired book. The 
English divine william Bedwell, in his turn, indulges in 
coccasional ejaculations, such as “In the Godhead are three 
persons, even the Musulmans confess”; or, “May not Christians 
be ashamed to be taught of a Turke?” 

The names given to the debaters bear every appearance of 
having been chosen with a view to representing certain great 
Muslim doctors, as the champions of Christianity, and the same 
thing seems to have been done with regard to Yaqub Alkindly, 
the father of Arab philosophy, in the "Apology of Alkindy.” The 
plan of this ‘work, however, differs from that of the one just 
mentioned, for it consists of a controversy between a Christian 
and a Musulman. The latter, Hashimy by name, is alleged to 
have invited his bosom friend Alkindy, the Christian, to embrace 
Islam, and his invitation elicits a letter in reply. With 
unparalleled effrontery the authority of the Caliph A1 Mamun, 
well known for a zeal that brooked no contradiction, is enlisted 
in the cause; and we are informed that this' great ruler, after 
having the two sides of the question laid before him, lent his 
countenance to an attack upon his religion. This is the more 
incredible as the book is full of notoriously false statements, 
such as the story of ’the Christian monk Sergius, the supposed 
author of the Quran; the statement that the Prophet wanted to 
become the leader of the Arabs, and, when he failed in this 
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the body, the members, and the soul.” Orlando proved the 
Resurrection of the Lord Jesus in this manner. He said. ‘Take the 
mystic example of the lion, which on the third day revives his 
dead cubs with his breath by licking them. What wonder that 
God should after three days revive His Son.” 31 

Most singular is the mode of referring to the Prophet 
adopted by the monk Symon Simeon, when preaching his faith 
to a multitude of Muslims. He quotes passages from the Quran, 
ending them with such formulas as, “Haec, porous Machometus 
mulierum amator"; or? “Haec falsorius ventatis, progenitus 
Sathanae, Machometus” or “Haec legifer filiorum Belial 
Machometus” or, “Haec porcus Machometus, pudicitiae et 
castitatis suffocator.” 32 

A new method of imposing their faith on Muslims was 
discovered by the Christians, as early as the tenth and the 
eleventh centuries of the Christian era. This consisted m 
producing a forged literature in the name of Muslumans. To give 
an instance of such pious frauds, I must mvite the reader’s 
attention to a treatise, called “A Spiritual Conference, between 
two doctors: Shcich Sinan and Doctor Ahmed: held on their 
return from Mecca. Profitable for every Musulman, man and 

christened it with the following title: “Mohammedis Imposturac: 
that is, a discovery of the Manifold Forgens, Falsehoods, and 
horrible impieties of the blasphemous seducer Mohammed: with 

cursed Alkoran; delivered in a conference held between two 
Mahometans, in their return from Mcccha. Written long since in 
Arabicke, and now done into english by William Bedwell, 
London, 1615.” This work is divided into three dialogues. From 
the beginning we feel that we are in a Christian atmosphere. Dr. 
Ahmed addresses his compamion as “Rev. Father,” or “Good 
Father,” These pseudo - Musulmans carry on a discussion, in 
which Christian tenets are exalted at the expense of Muslim 
traditions; and the conclusion they amve at is that the Gospels 
and Christianity are true. In defiance of history, they maintain 
that idolatry was destroyed throughout the world by the 


let shame be the portion of the conquered.” He adds further, “If 
my pebple are subdued and I survive the contest, I will receive 
baptism.” 29 Louis IX., king of France, in an interview with the 
Sultan of Babylon, declared that he had not obtained his chief 
desire, on account of which he had undertaken the perilous 
journey to the Holy Land. The Sultan naturally asked what that 
could be. “It is your soul,” replied the French monarch, “which 
the devil claims as his own to be thrust into the gulf of hell.” The 
Sultan said, “We hope, by following the laws of the most blessed 
Mahomet, to attain the enjoyment of the greatest pleasure in a 
future state.” The French king made the following rejoinder: “I 
cannot sufficiently wonder that you, who are discreet and 
ciircumspect men, put faith in that impostor Mahomet, who 
teaches and allows so many dishonourable and filthy actions.” 
He also added, “I have seen and examined your Alcoran, which 
is most filthy and impure.” “On hearing these words,” comments 
Matthew Paris, “a flood of tears bedewed the sprouting beard of 
the Sultan” and he was never afterwards so devoted to his 
“Superstition” as he had been before. 30 The historian had full 
confidence that this Sultan would eventually be converted to the 
Christian faith. 

between Orlando, the Rustam of the West, and Ferracute, the 
Saracen giant. The giant, who was a Musulman, addressed 
Orlando thus: “There is only one God, not three, as I understand 
you Christians profess.” “You say well,” said Orlando; “-.there is 
but one God, but your faith is imperfect; for as the Father is God, 
so likewise is the Son, and so is the Holy Ghost. Three persons, 
but one God.” “Nay,” said Ferracute, “if each of these three 
persons be God, there must be three Gods.” Orlando pomted out 
that the distinction was only in person and not in essence and 
majesty, and then had recourse to the following reasoning. He 
said, “Let us recur to natural things. When the harp sounds, there 
is the art, the string, and the hands, yet but one harp. In the 
almond there is the shell, the coat, and the kernel. In the sun, the 
body, the beams, and the heat. In the wheel, the centre, the 
spokes, and the nave.’’ Finally, he Said, “In you likewise, there is 
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Antioch; and in return for these benefits, you have lost the 
religious name in infamous debaucheries with Pagan women.” 23 
Here the master who exclaimed, “My kingdom, is not of this 
world,” is represented as an invisible general of the wamors of 
the Cross; while his heartless remark, with reference to his 

Andrew imparted the secret of the whereabouts of flic Holy 
Lance, which pierced the side of the Lord on the Cross, to Peter 
Barthelemy 25 At the Siege of Jerusalem by Godfrey there 
appeared St. George, on Mount Olivet, waving his glittering 
shield, and we have just grounds to bewail the treachery of this 
Arian saint. 26 At the Battle of Dorylaeum, it is said, St. George, 
St. Demetrius, and St. Theodore came forth from the mountains, 
on white horses, bearing white banners in their hands, and we are 
told that “they dealt deadly blows against the infidels.” 27 During 
a siege of the town of “Afrique in Barbary,” by the Christians, 
we hear that the Virgin. Mary, with a host of her damsels, 
appeared in person to defend the Christians, a white and red 
banner being displayed before her. Indeed, as if our Lady and her 
company were not a sufficient guard, a mysterious dog made his 
appearance and volunteered to watch. 28 The name of this sacred 
animal was “Our Lady’s Dog.” 


have ansen, in war or peace, which have occasioned theological 
discussions between the Christians amnd the Saracens. The 
attitude of Christendom towards Islam was early established, and 
the tactics of its intellectual warfare determined. King Charles 
admonishes Argolandcr, a Saracen king, thus: “Oh, Argolander, 
how widely do you err! You follow the vain precepts of a man. 
After death our souls are received into paradise and enjoy 
everlasting life, but yours descend to the abyss of hell. 
Wherefore our faith is evidently best. Accept then baptism, or 
fight and perish.” To this, king Argolander’s rejoinder was: “Far 
be it from me, to accept baptism, and deny Mahomet and my 
God! But I will fight you on these terms: if your faith is best, you 
shall gain the victory, otherwise heaven shall give it to me; and 
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Further, among the many wrongs that Christendom 
sustained at the hands of the Turks, one is the loss of ten teeth to 
each Christian child, for it is mournfully recorded that the 
capture of the Holy Cross, by the Turks,' occasioned this 

amounted to a casus belli. 

As for the motive on the other side, a passage in Newton’s 
History of the Saracens relates the “First cause of Grudge 
between the Christians and Saracens.” It is to the effect that the 
chief paymaster of the Emperor Heraclius defrauded the 
Arabians of their due stipend and ordinary allowance, and, when 
they complained to him, very unwisely replied that there was 
scarcely enough to pay the Roman and Greek soldiers, “much 
less for such a rascal company of dogs as they were.” Within a 
few days the author tells us, these words were “Almost the 

Saracens bore “a grudge of revengement for this injury in their 
minds against us.”'" 

The rise of Islam was early interpreted by Christian 
divines as “A scourge of heaven for the punishment of the 
Christians,” and the victories achieved by the Arab arms were 
viewed in this light. At the same time divine aid was claimed for 
the Christians in their wars against the Saracens. The struggle for 
supremacy, and the events that ensued, were embellished with 
glowing prodigies. There are but few victories in which it can be 
said that Providence did not interfere; in the remainder numerous 
miracles are wrought in the interests of Christendom and to the 
prejudice of the Saracens. Comets and apparitions are seen, 
angels and saints appear; even the Virgin Mary and the Lord 
lesus Christ are made to bear their share. In English history the 
first paragraph relating to the Saracens is imbued with such 
colouring. The Venerable Bede, recording the event of the Battle 
of Tours (A.D. 732), writes: 

appeared about the sun, to the great terror of the 
beholders. One of them went before the rising sun in the 
morning, the other followed him when he set at night, as 
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sory and wrothe, and wolde have don his men to dethe; 
but thei alle with on accord seyd, that he him self had 
slayn him, when he was drunken. and schewed him his 
swerd alle blody; and he trowed, that thei hadden seyd 
sothe. And than he cursed the wyn, and alle tho that 
drynken it.” 15 

The author of A Voyage to Mount Libanus, quoted above, 
assigns another cause to this prohibition. He observes that the 
Prophet once happened to enter a village, in the company of 
some soldiers; they pressed him to pay for their drink, but he 
refused, because after being drunk “they would have compelled 
him to grant them the use of the women of that place.” This he 
could not, or would not do, therefore he “forbad the use of 


Christians in all ages have found some excuse for 
complaint, or some cause for opening hostilities, against their 
enemies the Turks. In our time it is the march of Civilization, or 
the cause of Progress. In contrast with these worldly 
considerations, the motives of the Middle Ages always assumed 
a religious character. Faith was the leading spirit of the time, and 
the faithful entered into war with the Muslims on some pious 
peretext, e g. to rescue the inheritance of the Lord from the 
possession of the infiidels, or to respond to the call of some saint 
or angle. The disbelief of the Saracens in Holy Baptism and the 
Virgin Mary formed another justification for war. A wortheir 
cause that stirred the faithful was to seek vengeance for the 
“Blood spilt on the Cross,” as may be seen in a reply sent by. the 
Christians to the Moors, who were anxious to know why the 
Lords of France had attacked their country. Froissart has 
preserved the answer for us. It is to the effect that the title of 
quarrel for which they warred was “Because the Son of God, 
called Jesus Christ, and true Prophet was put to death by their 
line and generation,”and he further adds that “they had judged 
their God to death without title or reason,.”Therefore the 
Christians “took the Saracens and all their sect for their 
enemies.”' 6 
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Agarenes, or Ishmaclite,” and in support of this contention he 
brings forward a genealogy of the Prophet, tracing his origin to 
Ishmael. 1 The change of name advocated by him was not 

Musulmans Saracens, until at last the pioneers of Orientalism, 
Scaliger and Hottinger, were induced to pronounce upon the 
matter. Investigation led them to the startling discovery that* the 
word Saracen was derived from the Arabic “Serq,” 2 which 
means "to steal”; therefore Saracen came to means a thief or a 
robber. The same school of Orientalists supplied additional 
details, received with approbation, concerning the low origin of 
the Saracens. It was alleged that Islam received its name from 
Ismael, 3 and Hegira from Hagar; while similar ingenuity was 
employed in tracing the origin of the Tartars, who were said to 
have proceeded from “tartarus,” a kind of hell. 4 The Turks, on 
the other hand, were declared to be of Trojan descent, seeing that 
they occupied the ancient city of Troy; 5 but subsequent writers 
identifed them with “Magog,” while the Arabs were called 

No opinion was held with greater unanimity in the 
Christian Churches than the belief that the Muslims were infidels 
and ldolators, who worshipped “God Mahomet.” A hymn is 
preserved by the historian Ordericus Vitals, which shows how 
the women of Palestine sang hymns to the honour of their God. 
This opens: 

"Praise be to Mahomet our God: sound the glad timbrels 

and offer him victims, that our temble enemies may be 

overcome and perish.” 6 

Popular report represented the Saracens as great 
magicians, whose usual occupations were the black art, 
divination, and incantation. 7 The well-known philosophers 
Alehindus (Alkindy), Geber (Jabr), Thebet ben-Corat (Thabit bin 
Qurrah), and Avicenna (Bu-Ali bin Sina), with many others, 
were catalogued by the daemonographers, like the Prophet 
himself, as pernicious professors of diabolical magic. 8 In the 
“Romance of King Richard” we are informed that, when Saladin 
offered Richard battle, a mighty necromancer conjured for him 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN LEGENDS 
AND NOTIONS CONCERNING ISLAM 

In Chapter VIH the ridiculous inventions of Christians 
with regard to Islam and its founder, for which it is difficult to 
find a parallel in history, are touched upon by Dr. Stubbes. The 
subject calls for more extended treatment; for the calumnies so 
long current in the West, false as they obviously are, have done 
great mischief to Muslims. These calumnies contain the early 
germs of the prejudices which, like a nightmare, still haunt the 
imagination of Europeans; and it is owing to them that Islamic 
studies lie under a ban, branded by the theologian and disdained 
by the scholar. In spite of the labours of the great Orientalists, 
the day of rehabilitation has not yet arrived. 

In the following pages I have attempted to set before the 
reader some of the ideas and beliefs so popular during the 
Middle Ages and after, which have left an indelible impression 
upon European literature. For convenience’ sake I have divided 

general, the second with the Prophet. 

THE SARACENS 

The Musulmans are known in Christian annals under 
various names: they are styled Infidels, Miscreants, Paynims, 
Pagans, Heathens, Heathen hounds. Enemies of God, Turks, 
Allophili, Hagarcnes, Ishmaelites Canes, Moabites, Aliens, 
Gentiles, etc.; and occasionally Goths and Vandals. The most 
popular and generally accepted term, however, was Saracens. 
Remarkable statements were made touching its origin. The false 
report that the Saracens claimed to be descended from Sarah, 
with the object of concealing their low birth, created widespread 
indignation, which is voiced by the historian Matthew Paris. 
“The Saracens perversely think,” he exclaims, “that they are so 
called from Sarah; with greater truth, they ought to be called 
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their primitive Conditions of Piety and Poverty, suitable to their 
self-denying Religion. These pretences were first made use of by 
the Emperor Julian thereby to depress the Christians, and by this 
Stratagem did Mahomet gain to his Party all the ambitious and 
Mflitary, who had no other way to satisfy their Inclinations but 
by embracing the Saracenical Religion. And by the same means 
he also rendered Christianity contemptible and weak, and fit only 
for subjection or slavery; and gave a just Colour to the pretence 
of his Followers, that they were the Elmunemm (A1 Momenin), 
or true Beleivers, and that their Enemies, the Christians, were not 
indeed Christians, so that they seem in their Wars not to oppose 
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I shall here i 


set down some of the passages relating to Isa. 
Isa, the son of Mary, peace be upon him, said thus, He that 
greedily accumulates Riches is like him that drinketh salt water, 
the more he drinks the more his Thirst increaseth, and he desists 
not to drink untill he bursteth.—Isa, the son of Mary, said to 
John, the son of Zachanah, If any man say any thing concerning 
thee that is true, praise God for it; if he say any untruth, give 
unto God greater thanks for that, and he will reward that 
disposition of Mind in thee, and add it to the Catalogue of thy 
vertues, and thus without any trouble shalt thou multiply thy 
good Actions. —The world did once appear to Isa in the shape of 
an old decrepit woman, to whom Isa said. How many husbands 
hast thou had? She replied. The number of them hath been such 
that I cannot tell them to you. And are they all dead, then (added 
he), and have left thee? The old woman said. Nay, they did not 
leave me, I destroyed them all. Isa rejoyned. It is a wonder, 
therefore, that any should be such Fools as to doat upon thee, and 
not consider how thou hast used all before them, and be 
caution’d thereby against the Love of thee. -In the time of Isa 
three Men travelled together, who, having found a great 
Treasure, said. We want Sustenance, let one of us go & buy 
food, so one of them went, & upon the way resolved to buy some 
poison, and mix it with the Meat, and by the death of his 
Companions, to render himself sole possessor of the Treasure; so 
he empoisoned the Meat. In like Manner the other two agreed to 
kill him at his return, and appropriate to themselves that benefit 
of their Discovery. Whereupon they slew him, and also died 
themselves by the poison which he had mingled with the Meat. 
At that time Isa coming by with his Apostles, said: This is the 
Condition of the World, behold how these three have suffered by 
it, these are deceased and left behind them what they thought to 
be Owners of. Wo unto him that seeks Riches in this World. 

Parables to wean his Musulmin from worldly desire, yet by 
introducing Isa as the Author of these Precepts he did more 
especially reenminate upon the Christians who did not observe 
them, and justified his Conduct in debarring them from Honours 
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was no longer terminated in the purity of the mind, but in the 
performance of certain outward forms and Ceremonies, as if the 
Law, Rites and Judaism, had been only varied not abolished, and 
Men testified their Christianity, not so much by amending their 
Lives, as by exteriour bodily Gestures & Humiliations, and a 
zealous adherence to the party they owned, insomuch that at last 
there were few real Christians, notwithstanding the multitudes of 
professors. God did not connive at these sins and enormities, but 
raised, up he remote Nations in Germany & Sythia to invade 
Christendom, which they overrun, bearing down all before them 
like a Torrent; and since this was not sufficient to instruct & 
reform the surviving Christians, God justly permitted Mahomet 
to sow a new doctrine in Arabia which was directly opposite to 
the Christian Religion, yet did in words contain a great part of 
the Christian practise. He was first credited by the Saracens who 
revolted from the Emperor Heraclius, they having in a short time 
carried their conquests over Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
Persia, and afterwards into Affrick and Spain, and with their 
Empire propagated their Religion.” 

Nor is it a despicable Plea of the Mahometans, which is 
urged by Ismael Ibn ali, a Mahometan Historian, that at the 
Nicene Council in the 20 ,h year of the Reign of Constantine, 
there were assembled 2048 Bishops, out of which he picked only 
318, and adhered to their Judgment, anathematizing Arrius, and 
publising a Christianity different from what had been taught 
before in the Church. That such a numbed of Bishops was 
summoned as the Mahometans specify is granted by the Oriental 
Historians of the Chruch (so saith Eutychius and Josephus, an 
Egyptian Presbyter, in his Preface to the Arabic Version of the 
Councils), and it is confest that all except the 318 did very from 
the Nicene faith; nor is it plain that those 318 were all Bishops, 
some accounts represent it as if there were but 232 Bishops, and 
the rest Presbyters and Monks. If that Council were so managed, 

excluded out of the number of Christians, such as were neither in 
Life nor doctrine agreable to that Profession. 
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I might here expatiate in the Behalf of the Mahometan 
Doctrine of Predestination did I think any doubted but that it was 
the general Tenet of the Jews and Primitive Christians, which is 
sufficiently proved by the Arguments for it both in the Old and 
New Testament. It is certain that in reference to the soldiery 
none venture their Lives in Battle, like those who suppose 
they cannot dye before their appointed time, that all the 
contrivances of Men depend upon the Sovereign Will of God, 
that there is no such thing as Chance, nor any mistakes in the 
management of human Affairs but are all swayed by Destiny. O. 
Cromwel made this observation in the late Civil Ware, and gave 
no encouragement to such Preachers as taught the contrary. 
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had don him in giving him sundry Wives (2 Sam. xii. 8). And 
where his sins are reckoned up, it is said, that David turned not 
aside from all that God had commanded him, except in the case 
of Uriah’s wife (1 Kings xv. 5). As to private persons, there are 
Rules fixed in the Levitical Law concerning such as have two 
wives how to demean themselves (Deut. Xxi. 15). And the 
Precept of the Brother marrying with his Brother’s Wife, is 

unmarried, so that we cannot imagine Polygamy to be interdicted 
to the Jews. If we consult Christianity, whether Polygamy be 
thereby prohibited to all, or only to Bishops (who ought to be the 

emperor Valentiman made a Law, that any man might have two 
Wives, and married two himself. Polygamy doth not seem to be 
a part of the ceremonial Law, nor politically confined to the Jews 
only but is part of the Law of Nature, how then comes it to be 
abrogated? Besides, it was indubitably practised by the Judaising 
Christians, and is practised by the Jews in the East to this day. 
Judaei Orientates plures ducunt uxores, Occidentalibus quidem 
licet sed Honoris gratia non Saciunt Paulus noluit Christianos 
plures ducere et precipue Episcopos ut sic Judaeis obturaret qui 
Christianis haec objeciebant. Judaeis non precipit ut cum tres 
habeant duas repudient unatn servent. But Selden tells us it is 
permitted even to the Western Jews in case of barrenness of one 
wife to take another (Hodie apud Europaeos Judaeos, veluti qui 

idqz non sine Pontificis indulto, interdum superinducitur. Selden 
de vxore Hebraica, p. 72. & seq.), so that we may conjecture. 

Polygamy was not prohibited by their Gospel; and that he 
esteemed whatsoever as contrary thereto in the vulgar Gospels, 
to be a corruption, and inconsistent with the doctrine of him who 
came not to abolish, but to fulfil the Law (Math. V. 17), being 
rather a Pagamcal Tenet derived from the Roman Constitutions, 
and complied with by the degenerate Christians. 

It is indeed remarkable that the Mahometans fdo permit 
but four Wives; and since this is conformable to that of the 
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flowing with pure Water, excellent Milk, Rich Wine, & pure 
Honey are the same with those of the Jews, saving that the 
Rabbians would have their wine spiced, and they think that the 
Leviathan and Behemoth will make as good dishes there as 
Caviare & Botargo or Sturgeon here; and they will have a River 
of Oyl and Balsam, viands of fruit, and bread & butter, and 
thirty-seven tables made of Pearl. Doth not Jesus speak of eating 
and drinking at his table in his Kingdom (Luke xxii. 30), and of 
drinking wine there (Mark xiv. 25)? The description of the new 
Jerusalem in the two last Chapters of the Revelations doth so 
much resemble the Paradise of Mahomet that one would hardly 
imagine that any should condemn the latter as reidiculous and 
gross, and yet approve the former as spiritual Truth. If the 
expressions are analogous, I do not see why they are not liable to 
an equal Construction according as the reason or prejudices of 
men do sway. For my part J. cannot distinguish betwixt the 
paradise of the Jews and Christians, and that which Mahomet 
promiseth to his followers, and do think that our Notions of the 
Torments of the Wicked in. a lake of fire and brimstone 
somewhere underground, hath as much of folly and absurdity in 

our Scripture, such as that in Psa. Xxxvi. 9 which the Latin 
Translation reads thus: Inebria buntur ab ubertate Domus tuae; 

passages in the Psalms and other places, arc not to be taken in a 
litteral but a Metaphorical sense. The Mahometans make the 
same Apology for the like passages in their Alcoran; and, indeed, 
since all the descriptions we can make use of concerning the 
Senses and Nature of glorified bodies are equivocal, and deduced 
from what we are accustomed to upon earth, since God himself 
is described in Scripture, with the parts actions, & passions of a 
Man, wherein douibtless the Prophets accomodated themselves 
to the understandings of the People, I cannot see wherein lyes 
the fault or folly in giving such an account of Paradise and the 
futre State, as may be agreable to our Senses and apprehensions. 
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against Miracles and find pretences to evade them; that the 
Miracles were the works of God. not of Man; that they were not 
perform’d at the will of the Prophets, but that God wrought them 
when, where, and how he pleased, and not-only to confirm truth, 
but sometimes to try his people, and that some Prophets never 
wrought any. 

The Protestants in the bcgining of the Reformation 
excused themselves very handsomely as to this point, but it 
would be tedious to transcribe their defence. We find it written 
expressively of John Baptist that he did no Miracles, nor do wee 
read that Amos or some others of the Prophets did any, and the 
Antichrist it is said that he shall plerform great signs and great 
wonders, so that if it were possible they should deceive even the 

Yet some of the followers of Mahomet ascribe to him 
several Miracles, whether really don by him, tho’ not insisted on 
through modersty or Policy, or whether the Christian and Jewish 

legendry stories, and invented those Miracles which are 
attributed to him, 1 shall not determine, but it is certain that some 
of them are grounded upon mistakes of some of the more 
ignorantly zealous Mahometans. 

Thus some of them tell us that the moon approaching to 
Mahomet he divided it in two parts, which is occasioned by 
mistaking a passage in the Alcoran where it is said that before 
the end of the world such a rupture shall happen, which bears 
resemblance to the predictions of Christ concerning the end of 
the world, so that the Christians have certainly Mispent their 
time in refuting as impossible what is not pretended to have been 

Thus they say that the sheep spoke to him when he was 
eating the posioned shoulder of Mutton and advertised him not to 
eat of it. But Abulfeda only relates the story as if Mahomet, 
having tasted a peice of it, spit it out again, and said this Mutton 
tells me that it is empoisoned; that is, 1 perceive it is empoisoned. 
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suppressed all the spurious Copies, which either the ignorance or 
malice of men had diffused, and ordered all for the future to be 
transcribe from the Copy of Hapsa. It is written in Arabic Verse, 
and is not one continued poem, but a collection of sundry Surats 
or Poems which Mahomet published occasionally: the Language, 
the Stile, the Numbers are all so exquisite and inimitable, that 
Mahomet himself doth frequently urge this as the grand 
authentic Testimony of his Apostleship, that the Alcoran doth 
surpass all human wit and Fancy, and offered to be accounted an 
Impostor if any man could but write ten verses equal to any 

Miracle, and say if the Miracles are the credentials of a Prophet 
and proofs of his mission, that Mahomet brought three thousand 
demonstrations of his legislative power, that other Miracles 
(being performed but once and in the sight of a few) lose much 
of their Evidence and certainty when they are comunicatcd to 
posterity, who are forced to rely upon the integrity and 
understanding of those from whom they receive the Relations of 
them or by whom they are attested; but God by Mahomet took a 
better course in leaving to Mankind one lasting Miracle, the 
thnith whereof should m all Ages bee satisfactory and 
convincing. Thus say Beidavi & Ahmed Ben Edns. Alguazel 
tells us to this purpose, that the Coran is a transcendent Miracle, 
and, which is more, one that is permanent from generation to 
generation; nor is there any lasting Miracle of the Prophet, 
excepting that whereunto he appealed, challenging all the wits of 
Arabia, which place did then abound with thousands whose chief 

chapter that might compare therewith, and thereby demonstrated 
to the most incredulous the truth of his Prophesy. In the Alcoran 
it is said that if Men and Angels should combine to write 
anything like it, they should fail in their Enterprise. 

The truth is, I do not find any understamdng Author who 
controverts the Elegancy of the Alcoran, it being generally 
esteemed as the Standard of the Arabic Language and 
Eloquence; but they raise great exceptions against it for 
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CH APTER-IX 


CONCERNING THE ALCORAN & MIRACLES OF 
MAHOMET, THE PROPHESIES CONCERNING HIM & A 
BRIEF ACCOUNT OF HIS RELIGION AND POLICY 

Having in the preceding Chapter exposed and confuted 
several of the Errors and falsities publish’d by the Christians 
concerning Mahomet and his Religion, which, ‘altho’ equally 
false and ridiculous, were greedily swallowed by the fond 
credulity of those Ages and handed down as authentic without 
being in the lest questioned till within these last hundred years, 1 
shall now proceed to give an Account as different from theirs as 
truth from falsehood, of several matters to which these stories of 
theirs relate, whereby the ignorance and malice of those 
detractors will be still more apparent, and the confutations of 
them further strengthened. 

As to the Alcoran, I have already shew’d that it was not all 
written at one time, but by parcells and upon several Occasions, 
and it was no small hindrance to his progress that for want of 
paper or other convenient matter, the Prophet was forced to wnte 
the scattered Surats at first upon the shoulder bones of sheep and 
other cattle, from which occasion, perhaps, some Surats received 
their appellation as that of the Cow. It was never reduced into 
one Volume by Mahomet, but by the care of Abubecr, his 
immediate successor, who after the death of the Prophet made a 
collection of all that had been scatteredly written by him upon 
the bones or skins of animals, or leaves of Palms, or preserved in 
the memory of his Auditors, and deposited this intire Copy with 
Hapsa (Hafsa), the daughter of Omar, and wife of Mahomet. 
After this, Osman or Othman, the third successor of the Prophet, 
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bigotted were they as to this point, that not only the Saracens, but 
the Turks till of late, would not receive as current any Christian 
money with an Effigies stamped thereon, and they universally 
demolish all pictures and images where they conquer. It must be 
avowed, after all, that they adore no other then the true God, and 
if they err it is rather in the manner then in the object of their 
Devotion; so that the Emperor Manuel Comnenus seems (in the 
judgment of Dr. Pocock) to have good reason to have altered the 
form of abjuration which was imposed on the converted 
Saracens (viz. I do anathematise the God of Mahomet) into 
another kind of Renunciation. 
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it hath as Euthymius Zygabenus (the Saracen Catechism), 
Cedrenus, &c., is absolutely false, and rejected as such by 
Selden, Pocock, Hottinger, and others. This exclamation among 
the Mahometans being no other then their usual Doxology of 
Allah, Ekbar allah! Or Allah, Allah, Howa Cobar Allah! (god, 
God, the great God!) No less false is the report that they worship 
venus under the Stone called Bracthan, in which Stone they 
pretend you may sec, if you look exactly, the linamcnts of that 
Goddess pourtraid, tho’ Euthymius Zygabenus relates this, and 
the Saracens m their Catechism are taught to anathematise the 
Worship of it. Yet it is a great untruth, for this stone is no other 
then the Black Stone which I have already given an Account of, 
and which they do not worship at all, but kiss devoutly as a 
relick of paradise, or for some other reasons alledged by them. It 
may perhaps have been adored by the old Arabians, but not by 
Mahomet or his Sect, nor was it by them called Bracthan. Our 
Linguists are in as great a perplexity to divine whence the 
Christians received this appellation (except it be because they 
kiss it, Tabaracan behi boni Ominis seu Benedictionis captandi 
gratia), as they are to find them place the stone Bracthan on the 
ground in the middle of the Caab, which is really raised two 
Cubits from the ground and fixed in the Wall, and is a plain 

sculpture in it, is the other stone, (not in the middle of the Caab, 
but in the midst of the Court or Almesjad A1 haram), and 
retaineth the impressions of Abraham’s feet, not the face of 
Venus. Quod a Damasceno & Euthymio asseritur, siquis 
accuratius inspectet videri in eo figuram capitis scalpro 
expressam quod Veneris esse volunt ex Arabum scriptis probari 


posse non puto; alius itlis lapis est sacer cui insculptam vel 
potius imprexsam tradunt figuram, sed tantum a figura capitis 
quantum caput a pedibus distantem (nisi Oculi superstitione 
lippi caput a pedibus distinguere nesciant). In quo vestigia 
pedum Abrahami irnpressa cum vel ill is inter aedificandum 
Caabam insisteret (ut innuit Abulfeda); vel dum ipsi caput 
Ismaelis, quem visum venerat uxor (ut Ahmed Ebn Yusef & 
Saiffiodinus lavaret) unde & illi Nomen Makam Ibrahim locus 
(scilicet) Abrahami vel quo sletit Abrahamus. 
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wretch was forthwith buned under a shower of stones and 
effectually prevented from discovering the trick. The Authors of 
this story whould have done very well if they had acquainted us 
how the publick came to know the circumstances of this story as 

They tell us that Mahomet should promise his followers to 
revive again in three dayes or some such time, and that they 
expected his Return there so long till his Carcas grew noisom; 
and that they still expect his return, that his body is inclosed in 
an iron Tomb and hangs in the Air, suspended by the force of 
two opposite Loadstones. Others tell us that his body is not in the 
tomb, but being deserted when it stunk, it was eaten up by dogs, 
and that they put the bones only into the Tomb. But these are 
such figments as the Mahometans laugh at, and- deride the 
Christains for relating them. Doctor Pocock refutes them more 
then once. I will repeat his words, delievered in his Speech at 
Oxford, where he excites his Scholars to study Arabick: Historia 
quibus Curae est ut Arabum monumenta diligientuius evolverent 

ignorantia istius Linguae Nobis obtriusit Fabulac. Ita fieret ut 
non ultra Mahometis Tumulum in Aere-pendulum somniaremu, 
nec falsum ittius de Redditu promissum urgentes Asseclis ipsius 
quos absurde haec credere dicimus, absurditatem nostram 
deridendam propinaremus; falsosque illis errores impingendo, 
verts rejutendis ineptos Nos met redderemus nec amplius illos 
Saracenorum appellatione a Sara se oriundos jactare 
nugaremur. Hujusmodi sexcenta sunt quibus occurri sine 
linguarum studio non potest. This last passage of Doctor 
Pocock’s puts me in mind of some other forgeris with which the 
Christians did formerly asperse the Mahometans, and proceeded 
so far as to oblige the Saracenical Converts to pronounce 
Anathemas in their Catechisms against such practises as were 
never used by the Musulmin. 

They pretended that the Mahometans worshipped the 
morning Starr and Venus by the Name Cabar or Cubar, these 
words which they cried in honour thereto signifying in Arabic 
the great Goddess; which assertion, how great Authors soever 
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into his sight, which imediately rushed through the croud to the 
Prophet and presented him with the Alcoran, which he received 
with much ostentation of Piety as sent to him from God, and read 

came and brought a Schedule in which was written, He shall be 
King of the Rabians who yoketh this Bull. Whereupon Sergious, 
the Nestonan Monk, brought him a Yoak, which he easily put on 
the neck of the Bull, and was thereupon saluted as King, and the 
Alcoran received as being of divine Authority. With such stories 
as these have the Christians represented him to be the vilest 
Impostor in the World, and transformed the Wisest Legislator 
that ever was, into a simple cheat;* but neither was the Alcoran 
written all at one time, as I have already shew’d, nor ever 
reduced into one Volume intirely by him, but by Abubecr and 
Osman, nor is there any mention of this Miracle of the Bull in 
the Saracen records when they speak of die wonders of the 
Prophet. 

As little credit is there to be given to that other fable that 
Mahomet should promise the people of Meccha (they demanding 
a Miracle) that he would cause a mountain to remove to him at 
his Summons, which not obeying his call, he briskly said if the 
Mountain will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet will go to the 
Mountain. Were ever greater fopperies imagined? See, then, the 
simplicity of the Christians who were deluded, and thought to 
delude, with such foolish stories as these Yet in the Legends of 
their own Saints there are such Tales that one .will not admire if 
they made no better Romances of their Enemies. 

I am weary of turning over such rubbish as this, yet I shall 
give two or three stories more. Some of them tell us that 
Mahomet ordered one of his domesticks to go down into die 
bottom of a well by the Highway, and as Mahomet went by with 
a great train of followers after him, to cry out: Mahomet is the 
well beloved of God! Mahomet is the well beloved of God ! 
Which order being executed, Mahomet imediately thank’d God 
for so publick a testimony of his Love, and ordered the people to 
fill up the well with stones and build a little Mosque over the 
place in Memory of the Miracle, by which means the poor 


kept or fed invisibly? (for otherwise it would have bred a 

without prejudice to the drum of the Ear, or without discovering 
what it swallowed, or what it sought after, nor whether Mahomet 
did own the Holy Ghost any more then the Arrians and Judaizing 
Christians did? But I would be informed what ground there is for 
this fable, seing neither Mahomet nor his followers speak of any 

Arabians, rnemton, it. Grotius, indeed, speaks of it; and Dr. 
Pocock thereupon consulted him, desiring to know what grounds 
he had for such a relation? The Reply was that he did not therein 
follow any Narration of the Mahometans, or Arabian Christians, 
but of the European Christians, and perticulefly of Scaliger in his 
notes upon Manilius where this is reported, and this is all that 
can be said ter the Story. It is to no purpose to say that the 
Mahometans have ever since preserved a veneration or 
extraordinary respect for pidgeons, since they give another 
reason for this, say it is becuae the Prophet Noah pronounced a 
blessing upon the pigeon, and said she should be for ever 
beloved and regarded by men for returning to the Ark with an 
Olive branch, whilst the Raven staid to prey upon the dead 
bodies which appeared after the retiring of the waters. 

I am apt to beleive this story of the pigeon was by some 
ignorant Person transferred from Athanasius to Mahomet, for it 
is reported concerning that Father how a Pidgeon in the street 
flew to him and setled on his shoulder by his Ear. This the 
Trinitarians interpreted as a Mircale, but the Arrians as magical; 

reputed to be a Magician. 

Another fable of the Christians concerning Mahmoet is 
that he privately bred up a Bull which was constantly fed out of 
his hand, and thereby accustomed to run to him as soon as he 
came in his sight, that one day he fastened the Alcoran to the 
homs of this Bull, and as he was discoursing to the people 
concerning his new Religion & Laws, this Bull was contrived 
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met with thirty of the descendants of this Elmunin or orthodox 
person, who were retired into an Hermitage, and that they owned 
his Doctrine and profess’d Moslemism. 

This that I have said I hope is sufficient to evince that the 
Religion of Mahomet is cheifly founded on the Doctrines of the 
Nazarene Christians and the Arrians, yet I do not believe that any 
of them had any hand.in the penning of the Alcoran, for it was 
not composed (as they misinform us) in a desert before he began 
his Apostleship, but occasionally published upon several 
Emergencies, most at Medina, where, having so many Eyes upon 
him, he could not have had any such Assistance in any private 
manner but it would have given suspicion and umbrage in that 
City amongst his followers and so near confidents and 
secretaires as he there retained about him; or had the pretended 
Sergius and Abdalla appeared publicly, their names had certainly 
been recorded by the Mahometans amongst the principal Doctors 
of their Law and Propagators of their Religion. 

Tho' I have cleared the matter thus far and taken away all 
probability from the story of the Jews and the Nestorian Monk, 

Mahomet for his Ignorance; for if he was so ignorant as they 
represent him, he must have been only a tool in ’the hands of 
others and had been uncapable of composing his Coran or 
performing what he did, so that notwithstanding they might be 
mistaken in the Names of his Govemours or Instructors, yet the 
fact must of necessity be true. 

They say his Ignorance is acknowledged by himself in his 
Alcoran where he brings in God saying that he had sent to the 
ignorant a Prophet from amongst them, that is, to illiterate 
persons an illiterate Prophet. That the Inhabitants of Meccha 
were so illiterate at that time, that they could neither write nor 
read, so that it seems sufficient of its self to prove him illiterate 
when it is confessed he was bom there. In fine, that he is 
generally acknowledged by the Arabians to be Nabian Ommian, 
that is, the illiterate Prophet. But none of these Arguments are of 
any validity, for, first, tho’ God should say that he had sent to the 
ignorant a Prophet from among them, doth it therefore follow 
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such a Sergius, a Nestorian, why did not Mahomet adhere to 

under a double personality? Why did he not mention Nestorius 
and Theodorus Mopsuestensis or Diodorus Tarsoris as holy Men 
or Saints, and condemn Cyril of Alexandria. Neither he nor any 
of his followers have don this as I know of. In all their Religion 
we find nothing of the Nestorianism, whieh would have 
happened had this pretended Monk been the framer and compiler 
of it, the liquor would have had the flavour of the Cask. Nor 
would Mahomet have declined to cajole so great an Interest as 
the Nestorians then were, being so strengthened by the Decree of 
Cosroes, and so extended that even the Christians of Saint 
Thomas in India are of that profession. 

On the other hand, had a Jew been his Instructor, he would 
not have been, as he undoubtedly was, so great an admirer of Isa, 
of which he makes so great and frequent Declarations, saying 
that Isa was his predecessor, and taught the same Doctrine, that it 
is but justice to stile him a Christian. Nor do I beleive that he did 
cajole or Cove the Jews at all, and consequently would not form 
his Alcoran so as to please them. I beleive it was out of hatred to 
the Jews that he altered the Keblah from Jerusalem to the Caab, 

complaisance to the Coreischites he had retain’d the Fast of 
Ashura on the tenth day of the Month Moharam; had he lived but 
one year longer he would out of hatred to the Jews have altered 
the observance thereof to the ninth day of the same Month. 

Let us not then give credit to the aforesaid Stories, but 
ascribe another original to the Mahometical Doctrines. For my 
part I believe that he was a convert to the Judaizing Christians 
and formed his Religion as far as possible in resemblance of 
theirs. 

I have already shewn that Arabia was the comon refuge 
and receptacle for the persecuted Jews and Christians of all sorts 
and Sects, and we find that persecution works this Effect upon 
all Religions, that such as then continue firm and constant are 

vicious either for case or interest professing that Religion which 












CHAPTER-VIII 


THE CHARACTER OF MAHOMET, 

AND FABULOUS INVENTIONS OF THE 
CHRISTIANS CONCERNING HIM & HIS RELIGION 

I doubt not but by this time your curiosity will prompt you 
to enquire after the pourtraiture of this extraordinary person. His 
great Soul was lodged in a body of a middle size, he had a large 
head, a brown complexion but fresh colour, a beard long and 
thick but not grey, a grave aspect wherein the awfulness of 
Majesty seem’d to be tempered with admirable sweetness, which 
at once imprinted in the beholders respect, reverence, and Love. 
His eyes were quick and sparkling, his limbs exactly turn’d, his 
Mein was great and noble, his Motion free and easy, and every 
Action of his had a grace so peculiar that it was impossible to see 
him with indifference. The Arabians compare him to the purest 
streams of some River gently gliding along which arrest and 
delight the, Eyes of every approaching passenger. Nothing was 
more mild and gentle than his speech, nothing more courteous 
and obliging then his Carriage; he could dextrously 
accommodate himself to all Ages, Humours, and Degrees. He 
knew how to pay his submissions to the great without servility, 
and to be complacent to the meaner sort without abasing himself. 
He had a ready Wit, a penetrating Judgement, and such an 
Elocution as no Arabian before or since hath ever equalled; when 
he pleased he could be facetiqus without prejudice to his 
grandeur. He perfectly understood the Art of placing his favours 
aright; he could distinguish betwixt the deserts, the inclinations, 
and the interests of Men; he could penetrate into their Genious’ 
and intentions without employing vulgar Espials or seeming 
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gypt, then Affhek and Spain; an 


i about fourscore 


of all those Countries, and as much more on the 
f Persia and Indostan, and which would seem incredible 
t not universally agreed to, within twenty years after his 
se (A. D. 642). You read of nothing but of vast Armies of 
reeks being beaten; Damascus, Jerusalem, and Antioch 
Egypt. Phoenicia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Judea, and Persia, 
id, and 1700 Sail of the Saracens’ Ships covering the Seas, 
and terrifying Constantionople, Cyprus, and Rhodes. For 
discipline the Spartans or old Romans never equat’d them; for 
courage and martial exercise nothing ever exceeded them. Their 
zeal for their Religion set an edge upon their swords which 
rendred their force irrcsistabic, and gave that incredible progress 
to their Arms, that their Empire did not rise by slow degrees; but 
as soon as their Sun was above the Horison it was in its 
Meridian, and when it will decline no man knows. 
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sickness, that the morsell which he ate at Chaibar still molested 
his stomache, and when the mother of Bashar made him a visit 
as he was dying, the Prophet said to her, “O Mother of Bashar, I 
now feel my heartstrings break by the poison I swallowed with 
your Son at Chaibar.” After having been confined to* his bed 
thirteen dayes, he dyed in the Climacterical year of his age, 
being sixty-three years old according to the best Accounts. As 
Authors differ about his age, so they disagree about the day of 
has death, which some say was the same with his birthday, and is 
generally allowed to be about that time. 

When the Prophet lay upon his death-bed he call’d for a 
pen and ink, and told them he was very sensible how the Coran 
was written, and lest they might fall into errors and mistakes 
after his decease, he purposed to write a treatise to preserve them 
from the danger of such an Inconvenience. But Omar and some 
others being by, and being apprehensive that the Prophet was 
become delirious and frantic with his feavour, they forbad any to 
bring him pen and ink, and so he dyed leaving no such Surat. 

No sooner was he dead and the report thereof spread 
abroad in the*City, but the Multitude flocked about his house, 
crying, Do not bury the Apostle of God; he is not dead; how 
could he dye who is to witness for us to God? No, it cannot be; 
he is but withdrawn aside as Isa was, and will return again, as he 
did to his disciples when they thought him dead. With these did 
Omar joyn, who, drawing his sword, said. If any one dares averr 
that Mahomet is dead, I will him kill presently. He is not dead, 
but only conveyed away for a time as Isa was, or rather as Moses 
the son of Amran was when the people missed him forty dayes. 
But Abubecr wisely composed the Tumult, shewing out of the 
Alcoran that it behoved Mahomet to dye as well as the other 
Prophets, adding, if any purposed to worship, the Prophet was 
certainly dead, but the God of Mahomet was the living God. 
There arose a further contest about the place where the Prophet 
shouuld be buried. Some would have it at Jerusalem, where most 
of the Prophets were buried. Others said at Meccha; but the 
Inhabitants of Medina prevailed to have him buried there. So 
they buried him in his own house in the chamber of Ayesha, 
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Thus Mahomet perform’d the Pilgrimage and left an 
Example to his followers how to continue it. It was the policy of 
the Perophet not to reject, all Rites that had been' abused to 
Idolatry, lest by making a total change in the substance and 
ceremonies of their Devotion, he might provoke the Arabians to 
a Rebellion or introduce a general Irreligion among them. The 
casting of stones was an usual Rite in Honour of Mercury, to mn 
with no other garment then a loose linen covering was a part of 
the worship of Chamosh. The other Ceremonies appertained to 
Baal-peor, which three had been the Deities of the Arabians. 
Nay, he continued the Pilgrimage upon the same day on which it 
has alwaies been performed, viz. On the tenth day of month 
Dulhagijah. Thus he retained Circumcision, which had alwaies 
been a National usage there. The fast of Ashura was of Ancient 
observance among the Coreischites, In like manner their 
washings and rites of Cleanliness were old usages which he 
confirmed. And I am confident I have read that the Fast 
Ramadan, which lasts a Month, was of a Original more ancient 
then Mahomet; at lest the Saby kept one of thirty dayes. 

I meet with a perticular Reason, given by Ebnol Ethir, 
why Mahomet undertook-this difficult and laborious pilgrimage, 
and that was to convince the Idolaters that his followers were as 
hardy and able of body as the other Arabians, and that neither the 
scorching heats of Medina, nor their strict diet and Discipline, 
had any way enfeebled them. For my part, I beleive that altho’ 
Devotion might engage him to the pilgrimage, yet that he 
thought it also a prudent part to visit again those Dominions, and 
not to invite the Envious or Ambitious to create new 
disturbances by his being too long absent; and that he proposed 
by the solemnity of this Procession to manifest to the people of 
Meccha that the demolishing of the Idols had neither abated the 
Resort, Emoluments, or Honour of their City, which was now 
assured to be in a manner the Metropolis of all the Mahometan 
Countries. 

Having performed the pilgrimage and instructed the 
Moslemin in all points of their Religion & Worship, the Prophet 
retires again to Medina, cither to keep his men in their former 


Camel sufficiently, he leads him to the Market-place, where the 
Daroga, or Judge of the Town, attended with otherOfficers, kills 
him with an Ax. As soon as the Camel is dead, all the Pilgrims 
endeavour to get a piece of his flesh, and throng so confusedly 
with knives in their hands that many Pilgrims are hurt and 

After this Ceremony the Prophet leads the Pilgrims to the 
Caab, at their first approach they with a great shout proclaim the 
Allah Ekbar, or God, God, the great God! And then the double 
testimony of la Illah Mahumed Resul Allah, the God, and 
Mahomet the Apostle. They went seven times round the 
precincts of the Caab, but with a variety of postures, and some 
difference of pace, for thrice they went a good round trot, and 
four times they walked gravely about it, agitating their bodies 
and shrugging their shoulders in a strange manner (but suich as 
was usual among the Arabians), this they specially did as they 
passed between the two stones of Safa and Menah (Mervah), the 
sight whereof reminded them of the sacredness of the Caab and 
the Judgments of God against impiety and irreverence. After all 
this they came to the Hagiar Alasvad or Black Stone, which he 
told them was brought from Paradise, that it was then whiter then 
Snow or Milk, and changed its colour by reason of the sins of 
Men. Here the Prophet devoutly said his Prayers, kissed the 
Stone, and begg’d pardon for his sins, and asked for heavenly 
guidance and protection for the future, injoymg all his followers 
for ever so to do. This Stone is advanced from the ground about 
seven handfulls or a Cubit and a half, being fixed in the wall, and 
under it every pilgrim did most submissively creep, weeping and 
deploring his sins and praying that he might arrive at Paradise. 
Then they went to the other Stone, whereon Abraham stood 
when the Caab was building. It lyes in the middle of the Court of 
the Caab, inclosed with an iron grate, and into the prints of his 
feet (which are impressed in the Stone) they pour some water 
fetch’d from the pool Zamzam, and having said their Prayers, 
they drink it up. Thence they depart carrying home with them in 
a Vessel some of the Sacred Water of Zamzam. 



CHAPTER-VD 


MAHOMET’S LAST PILGRIMAGE, 

HIS DEATH AND BURIAL 

Instead of those vain Triumphs which used to swel the 
pride of Conquerors, till they thought themselves above the size 
of mortal Men, the Prophet arrogating nothing of his success to 
his own valour or Conduct, but acknowledging the assistance of 
Heaven in all his undertakings, he thought it his duty to render 
his thanks to God m the most publick manner possible. To this 
end, as also to testify his veneration to the Caab, and to leave 
example to the Arabians in what manner they should continue 
their pilgrimages of Devotion to Meccha, he prepares to leave 
Medina and to perform the pilgrimage in the company of 72,000 
persons, men and women, which were gathered together to 
compleat the train of the Apostle. The Mahometans say thiat 
Noah when he went into the Ark took along with him seventy- 
two persons, and for that reason it is requisite the pilgrims of 
Meccha should amount to the number of 72,000, and that 
number ought to be so exactly observed, that more must not be 

compleat; otherwise, they say, the angels would be obliged to 
make up what were wanting, and it were want of respect to those 
spirits to put them to that trouble. As you might sometimes have 
seen these Conquerors of Arabia imployed in making or 
mending their Cloths, cultivating Rice, picking of Oats, or 
selling perch’d peas, so now you will see them marching a long 
pilgrimage with a train of 72,000 perosn,s whose garb and 
postures would seem more suitable to madmen then those who 
were to give Laws to the Universe; they march continually and 


Inhabitants of Yaman, beleiving that such as had much to lose 
would not hazard their Estates nor endure the hardships of War 


for a new Religion, or whether he thought that petty 
insurrections contribute to the establishment of an absolute 
sovereignty, despised this Imposter and did not concern himself 
to suppress him this year, nor the next, which was the last of his 
Life- And now having accompanied the Prophet thro’ the hazards 
and toils of nine years Warrs, and seen him peaceably 
established in the Government of Arabia, his Enemies being 
everywhere subdued, I shall change the scene, and in the next 
Chapter describe the most glorius Procession that ever the World 
has seen, and afterwards with the death of Mahomet close that 
part of this Treatise which relates to the Hitory of his life and 


This oracle gave new Life and Vigor to the Moslemin, and 
made them more punctual in their obedience to their Emir and 
Prophet. He resolved to fight Melic before the noise of this rout 
should be too far spread, well knowing that new Conquests are 
alwaies unsctled, that the minds of men quickly reduced to 
obedience are as soon lost, and since Prosperity was the 
foundation of his Apostleship, adversity would overthrouw it. 
His. success was such in the second engagement that with the 
loss only of four Moslemin and the slaughter of 90 infidels he 
gained a compleat Victory, and made himself Master of all their 
riches, 6000 head of cattle, 24,000 Goats, 40,000 sheep, and 
4000 ounces of silver, and their wives and children taken 
Prisoners. The Infidels yeilded themselves Tributaries and 
Vassals on condition to have their Wives restored, and Melic 
render’d himself to the Prophet and became a Musulman, 
whereupon Mahomet restored him to his possessions. In the 
ninth year of the Hegira, he had no great difficulties to 
encounter, the remaining Wars did rather exercise then endanger 
his Forces. His Followers became more fixed and endeared to 
him, and they who had embraced his Religion out of fear 
persisted in it out of Affection and Conscience. They no longer 

attended the followers of the great God: many that had been his 
obstinate Enemies became Converts, and the Princes of Dauma 
and Eila became his tributaries. He disarmed those which he 
suspected, and having his Forces in excellent Discipline under 
good and faithful Comanders and comitted the government of 
Meccha to one of his Confidents, he returned to Medina to visit 
his old friends and assistants. 

In the tenth year of Hegira he received no tidings but such 
as confirm’d that daily growth and progress of Islamism. He 
received continual addresses and submissions from the new 
converts, and all Arabia seem’d at his Devotion, but that in 
Yaman there arose one Mosaleima who pretended to be his 
Associate and partner in the Apostleship, and found many 
followers. But Mahomet either out of an opinion of his own 
strength and power, or of the luxury and effeminacy of the 
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only remaining, do now take Anns under one Melic, the son of 
Aufus. Their number was not formidable. Being but 4000 in all, 
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The Inhabitanls imediately became Moslemin; but many 
of the Rulers and Chcifs who had been his Enemies, arid either 
scorned to believe him or despaired of mercy tho they should do 
it, he put to death, it being inconsistent with the absoluteness of 
the Monarchy which he designed to permit a hereditary Nobility. 
The people thinking themselves happy in their own safety, did 
the less moume for those which were slaughtered; and whilst 
their minds were set upon a peaceable enjoyment of their own, 
they did not think of remote consequences or revenging pf 
others’ suffcreing; and thus whilst every one singly courted their 
Prophet and Emir, they introduced an universal Servitude. 

And now we see Mahomet possessed of the Metropolis of 
Arabia the desert, his Enemies subdued, and his Armies 
victorious, yet doth not all this power and series of prosperous 
Attempts infuse into him new Pride or outward Grandeur 
whatsoever fortune hath put into his hands, only enables him to 
do more good, to bestow more Alms, and more to advance the 
glory of God. His Moslemin seem all to be animated with the 
same Spirit; nor do the inhabitants of Meccha find themselves 
governed by an Emperor and an Army, but by a Prophet. Thus 
we see it is not arbitrary Power, but the ostentation and abuse of 
it, that renders it odious and tyrannical. Whether it were the 
consummate Wisdom of Mahomet that continued him in this 
equable temper, or the sense of the mutablity of human Affairs in 
a Man who had tried such vicissitudes, or that old age had 
secured him from those sallies which indiscreet Youth is subject 
to, 1 know not. This prosperous Revolution had made no change 
for the worse in his demeanour, for within a few months after the 
destruction of the Idols in the Caab, there happen’d an 
insurrection which endangered his new Religion and 
Government, and would have dethroned any but the Prophet. 

The Thakisy and Howazine Arabians, tho’ they had not 
stirr’d in the behalf of Meccha and the Coreischites (whether it 
be that vulgar heads will not beleive things till they fall out, or 
that it was out of Jealousy lest they should nin into a certain 
inconvenience of being subject to the Coreischites to avoid the 
uncertain apprehensions of Mahomet), when they were 
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might render the Coreischitcs desperate, and so alarm their 
Neighbours that they might be induced to joyn in their defence. 

He thought conventient. therefore, to desist from any 
further attempts at this time, and to return to Medina, and 
establish himself at home, before he went about more remote 
Conquests. He considered that in the Temtones he had already 
acquired, as also in Yaman and the neighbouring Provinces of 
Persia, were Multitudes of Jews, who were not so much obliged 
by the protection given them but that they would upon any 
opportunity advance the interest of their own Nation, and 
endeavour to resettle themselves in their old Monarchy at 
Jerusalem, as they had lately attempted under Cosroes, and 
formerly upon divers occasions. Nor was he ignorant that the 
Jews hated him for magnifying Isa and exalting him above 
Moses in the prophetic Dignity, whom they had put to death as a 
seditious person and esteemed the son of a Whore. Whereupon 
he resolved to secure himself of them before they should make 
any head, and by subduing them increase the number of his 
Victories, ease himself of so many underhand Enemies, and keep 
his Troops in Exercise. 

I know not what open cause of Jealousy the Jews had 
given to the Prophet, but he dispatched Abubecr to them, to 
demand that they should embrace Islamism, repeat the Sallah, or 
Mahometan prayer, pay the tenth of their Estates, and "lend to 
God a considerable sum of Money, ” No man was so fit for this 
Employment as Abubecr, for besides his great courage he was 
exceeding passionate. No Jew could be a greater Bigot in his 
way then Abubecr was in Islamism, they could not beleive so 
little concerning Mahomet, but, on the contrary, he beleived as 
much; he believed all that Mahomet said, and all that was said of 
him, when the Prophet reported that he had been carried in one 
night from Meccha to Jerusalem, and from thence up to Heaven. 
The Coreisehites laughed at it as a bold Figment and Imposture, 
and asked Abubecr if he believed it. He readily answered that he 
did not only give credit to that, but beleived and would justify 
matters more incredible than these. This warm temper of his 
made him a fit instrument on this occasion, where the business 
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Apostleship then those of Agra and their Customs & manners 
being the same. 

contributed much to the veneration of Aly, was that toward the 
dawning of the day. When the morning Sallah, or prayers, was to 
be said by the Moslemin, and they had begun their Devotion, an 
unexpected fire broke out, and consumed the cabin wherein two 
of the followers of aly were lodged', one of them chose rather to 
be burnt then to preserve his Life by discontinuing his prayers, 
upon which he was so intent that neither the sight of the fire, the 
noise and concourse of people, nor the importunities of such as 
call’d to and pull’d him could any way divert his thoughts or 
make him express any sign that he heard or regarded them; the 
other escaped by a timely flight. 

The news hereof coming to Aly, he imediately 
pronounced, with extraordinary Zeal, the allah Ekbar, or 
Mahometan Exclamation, God, God, the Great God! And calling 
for the Mosleman who had escaped, he told him that the man 
was happy who trusted in God; that our condition in this World 
being so short and uncertain, our Wisdom and felicity consisted 
in resigning ourselves to the Will of God, and devoting our 
Hearts intirely to him. That to serve God was our duty as his 
creatures and subjects, to whom it was enjoyned our Glory as 
Muslemin and the way to Eternal happiness. He declared the 
deceased to be a Martyr, and prayed that God’s peace might be 
upon him, and his memory glorious, who had expressed so great 
a Devotion to God, and so great a contempt of Life, that he 
would not interrupt his prayer to save himself. That prayer was 
the pillar of Religion, and key of Paradise. That nothing ought to 
detain or divert a Mosleman from his devotion, and he who 
could at such times think upon or mind anything else, did not 
merit the Name of Mosleman or true beleiver. That the Value of 
Life and of this World was inconsistent with a true faith 
concerning the felicity of the future. That this World was not 

pursued it. This said, he comanded that he who had escaped 
should be severely bastinado’d, which chastisement he endured 
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the Armies of the Emperors Gratian and Valens, and forced them 
to sue for peace. In the time of Justinus, who preceded Justinian, 
King Almandar made the like conquest, and obliged the Emperor 
to send an Embassy to him for peace,; and lately, did not a party 
of the Saracens under Cosroes, in the time of Phocas and 
Heraclius, overran Egypt, and add to the victories of the Persian 
King? I must tell you, renowned Agarens, tho’ other know your 
puissance, you never understood it yourselves. You have alwaies 
been the Stipendaries and Apennage to the Roman and Persian 
Empire; you have, as it were, been subject sometimes to the one, 
and sometimes to the other. We find that Arabia hath been 
divided betwixt both, and Aretas hath fought in favour of 
Justinian, whilst Almondar hath fought against him, and Cosroes 
hath appointed Pnnces to one party, and the Greek Emperor to 
the other. And what have you acquired by all the Victories you 
have gain’d, and the services you have rendered to the Greeks? 
Have they continued to any of you the usual pay? Are they not 
indepted to you in long arrears? And what answer have they 
made to your just demands? They have no money to spate for 
Agaren dogs! Certainly you deserved a more civil return, and 
you need not that heaven should excite you by a Prophet to 
revenge this Indignity; make them feel your power, and once 
more convince them how necessary your fiendship is to them, by 
letting them see you can be their Masters. Bostra or Vostra gave 
birth and original to Marcus Julius Philippus, and an Arabian 
swaied once a Roman Emperor, but deprived him of the Empire. 
To effect this let us not live divided under more petty Princes 
then we have tribes, let us all unite into one Monarchy. We are 
all of one Language and one parentage; we are all Agarens, all 
Ismaelities. ‘Tis a pitifiil thing to see into what necessities the 
petty Princes are reduced to maintain themselves, and to how 
many real Evils they are exposed to conserve that vain Image of 
Liberty, and that sweet delusion of sovereign Authority that doth 
bewitch them; they consume themselves 
in expences for their defence, and give almost all they have 
that nothing may be taken from .them. They arc obliged to 
observe all the fancies and notions of fteinds and Enemies. If 
they subsist, it is not by their own strength, for they have none, 
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dominions as far as there is any habitable Region. The work is 
happily begun: the great God hath sent you a Prophet to conduct 
you, such as the sun never beheld. Edris, Noah, Abraham, 
Ismael, Moses, Isa had those characters imprinted on them that 
we reverence their Memories and esteem, each of them truly 
great, but none ever equal’d Mahomet, the last and cheifest 
Apostle of God, No Coran ever equat’d his for subject or 
eloquence, and to make way for it you see that that Coran of 
IVlusay or Mosea, and the Coran of Isa, are perished or bo 
corrupted by their followers that there is no affiance to be placed 
in them. ‘Tis by a beleif herein that Moslemin shall obtain the 
highest glory in Heaven & on Earth, no Monarchy was ever 
equal to that to which God by his Prophet doth sumon you. If 
you behold the Condition of the Greek Monarchy, and 
Christendom in general, all things will appear easy to you: their 
subjects are so exasperated by oppression, so debauched in their 
manners, so indifferent in their Religion, and after so many quick 
Revolutions, by the death of the Emperor Mauritius and Phocas, 
and the usurpation of Heraclius, so unconpemed who shall 
govern them, that there needs only the attempt to effect the 
conquest of them. There is no unity in their Councils, no duty 
nor obedience in the soldiery so defrauded in their Pay during 
the reigns of Mauritius and Phocas. There is no conduct or 
prudence in their Generals or Comanders, no union in their 
Church, you shall no sooner advance your standard, but the 
Amans will become your friends; the numerous Jacobites and 
Nestorians will enlarge their divisions and choose rather to live 
peaceably under your protection, then anathematised, scorned, 
hated, persecuted, and depressed under the Melchites. ‘Tis 
natural for Mankind to endure more patiently & willingly the 
Rule of a Forreigner, and one differing in profession from them, 
then to be tyrannised over and trampled upon by one of their 
fellows of the same Religion, and no better extraction then 
themselves; and those potent Sects will bear with content a Yoak 
under which the domineering Melchites will groan. They are not 
unaccquainted with the Arabian force, your Armies have lately 
carried Terror over all Syria, Palestine, and Egypt; this a parcell 
of you did, but heretofore under Queen Mauvia you vanquish’d 
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Mahomet changed his benediction into a Curse, and prohibited 
his followers from ever drinking wine. Here Aly put a period to 
these kind of Discourses; and Dinner being concluded, now he 
found the Agarens sufficiently at the devotion of Mahomet, he 
detemined to accomplish the main ends of his Negotaition by an 
additional Harrangue to this prupose. 

Valiant sons of Hagar & Ismael; If 1 thought it needful to 
speak any more to you to convince you of the truth of the 
Religion our Prophet teacheth, or of the divine authority of the 
Coran each line whereof is a durable Miracle which will alwaies 
appear to be so, as long as the language of Ismael doth continue 
upon earth, since no human Wit or Learning can produce any 
thing equal to the lest Stuat or Chapter therof if this were 
necessary, I would insist upon further arguments and new 
motives to persuade you to Islamism, the sum whereof is by the 
Testimony of the Gabrial himself avowed to be this. 

That a man confess there is no God besides the great God, 
and that Mahomet is the Apostle of God; that a. man strictly 
observe the five times of Prayer daily; that he give Alms; that he 
fast during the month Ramadan; and that (if possible) he make 
religious Pilgrimage to Meccha and the Caab: of which 
supposing you sufficiently convinced, I proceed to another point 
which contributes as much to your interests as to the glory of 
God. That Life which God hath lent you and which he may at 
any moment recall, he is pleased at this time to give you an 
opportunity of employing in his service, and if you lose it upon 
this occasion, which otherwise a fall, a feavour, or the lest 
Casualty might bereave you of, the supreme joys of Paradise are 
ascertained to you. ‘Tis the divine pleasure that Idolatry should 
be destroyed out of the Earth, and the progeny of Ismael are 
those for whom God designes this high favour to compell all 
men to the true worship. But such is the divine goodness that, 
besides, the future rewards alloted for Moslemins, he hath 
annexed to this difficult and laborious Employment Empire and 
Glory on Earth. ‘Tis nereby that the promise concerning Ismael 
must take place, and by these means that the Valiant Agarens 
must give Laws to the utmost ends of the Earth, and extend their 
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(which sympathised with their bodies) in an equality of temper 
and uniformity of disposition, and would render them more firm 
in their Religion, fixed in their friendship, equal in their 
Humours, and tractable in their Passions. That Luxury was the 
Seminary of all mischief that even the first approaches thereto 
were dangerous, and if a man once indulged himself therein, the 
Evil would become remediless; that our desires aTe apt to grow 
boundless when they transend the limits of what is absolutely 
necessary; that inordinate Desires were perpetual Torment, never 
satisfied, but alwaies Spurring Men on to new projects; that 
Content was the greatest felicity, which was attained only by 
extinguishing our Desires, and a Mosleman was happy enough if 

The Agarens, astonished at their parsimony and 
Abstinence, invited them to drink some Persian wine, adding that 
persons who fed so sparingly would stand in need of some 
refreshment by a draught thereof, which would recruit their 
strength & renew their Vigour, impaired by a laborious 
discipline and slender Diet. But Aly declined their Offer, saying 
that their Prophet had severely interdicted the Moslemin to tast 
any wine. That there was more pleasure in obeying the 
comandments of God, then in the flavour of that generous liquor. 
That he who made man best understood his fabnek, and would 
not prohibit him any thing without which he could not subsist. 
That Adam, Seth, Edns lived to the greatest Age without it, and 
that it was only an imaginary sense of our own weakness which 
put us upon the use of such cordials. That it was true that 
Bacchus, the God of Wine, was worshipped in Arabia, and that 
forreigners theld that he was fostered there, but this was a 
corruption of true Islam ism, that both the Idol and the liquor 
intituled to him were now to be banished, and the Arabians to 
know that Baccha signified no more then great and renowned, 
and, however now depraved, was at first a Religious, 
Exclamation in praise of the great God. That whatever pleasure 
there was in wine, those sensual pleasures arc inconsiderate in 
this Life, and therefore God had reserved the intire satisfaction 
of our Senses till we come to Paradise, where all such, delights 
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Entertainment, or that they did not think themselves happy to 
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CHAPTER-V 


MAHOMET’S CONDUCT AT MEDINA, THE EMBASSY OF 
ALY TO THE AGARENS AND SARACENS 


And now we see him seated at Medina, where he erected a 
Prophetical Monarchy, and intitling God and the Angel Gabriel 
to his Dictates he imprinted a greater awe thereof in his 
followers, and was more absolutely obeyed then force or Terror 
could otherwise make him. He declares that after Moses, the 
Jewish state being corrupt and apostatised from the Law givep 

reform them and all the world by a spirit ^of Meekness; that the 

divine Providence substituted^ Phantasm in his stead, and so he 
was only put to death in Effigie, being really translated into 
Paradise, and that he should save all at the last day who beleive 
in him, mortify themselves to the World, and observe his 
Precepts. That God finding that the mildness of Isa had not 
proved effectual, had now sent him who was the Comforter 
promised by him, to protect his followers from further 
Perscution, and to propagate the doctrine of the Prophets and of 
Isa, who all taught that there was only one God rilling the world 

Tile Christians who had been so persecuted by Cosroes, 
and finding their Condition very uncertain amongst the Arabians, 
according to the humours or interests of the Govemours, were 

were the Jews,’ who being reduced to a mean Condition by 
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Nazarenes and Churches planted by Peter had their peculiar 
Gospel, 1 have already shew’d. 

Whilst the esteem of Mahomet thus began to grow, and 
that the people look’d upon hint as an extraodipaiy person, the 
death of Mauritius with its odious Circumstances having taking 
of from the value of Christianity, and Cosroes having destroyed 
all the Christians in Persia, or made them revolt to Nestorianism, 
and having wasted and made desolate Palestine, Jerusalem, 
Syria, and Egypt, and those Arabians who usually adhered to the 
Christians, and served for pay, being discontented that Mauritius 
first, and then Phocas, denied them their salaires, and that they 
were jnvolved in the troubles and Calamities which Cosroes 
brought upon the Christians, Mahomet discovered a fit 
opportunity to erect a new Empire among the Coreischites. It did 
not a little contribute thereto that the other Arabians of Yaman 
had joyned with Cosroes and shared in the rich Booties of Egypt. 
After this Heracluis having murthered Phocas and gained the 
Throne, he marched against Cosroes, whom he defeated in three 
general Battles and carried the war into Persia, having in his 
Army a brigade of the Scenites, or desert Arabians, comanded by 
Abubecr. These misfortunes did create such troubles in Persia, 
that Cosroes resigned his Kingdom to Medoroses, one of his 
sons; but Siroes, his other son, disgusted at this, puts his Father 
to death, assumes the Crown, and makes an ignominious peace 
with the Emperor. Now were the inhabitants of Yaman miserably 
divided, and broken into Factions, and disquieted with the 
troublesome consequences of so disastrous a War. Those 
Scienites who had served valiantly under Heraclius, finding no 

sufficiently discontented. Mahomet hereupon gains to his 
Friendship Abubecr, sumamed the Just, Omar and Osman, all 
persons of great power and esteem among the Coreischites; they 
were men of mortified Lives, and so unconcerned in ambitious 
Aims and private Ends, that they were able to give any party a 
luster, and to any cause the face of justice and piety. 
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Returning home as well educated as was possible, and 
being perfected in all the martial Exercises of the Arabians, 
about twenty years old, he gave great proof of his valour and 
conduct in a fight between the Coreischites and the Tribe of Kais 
Ayian, which happen*d in the Month Moharra, at what time it 
was unlawfull for the Arabians to fight or molest each other, it 
being the time of pilgrimage to the Caab, whence the Arabians 
call it the wicked Warr. 

After this his Military Genius, not permitting him to live 
idle at home, whilst many of his Countreymen served in the 
Christian Annies, he went into the field under his Uncle- 
Abubecr, who comanded a brigade in the Christian Service, for 
altho’ the Arabians were not Tributaries or subject to the 
Christians or Persians, yet their Countrey lying between both 
Empires, some of their Princes confederated with one, and some 
with the other, according as their situation made them 
obnoxious, and served either Prince upon certain conditions. 
Here he accomplish'd himself in civil and military Prudence, and 
withal discovered the divisions and weakness of die Christians. 

During his stay abroad in Syria, a Noble Lady being a 
widdow, altho* for her riches and quality she had been courted 
by sundry Arabian Princes, yet having fallen in love with 
Mahomet, or directed by a vision, invites him to relinquish the 
Warr, and live with her, promising him a noble maintenance and 
to accommodate him, in order to further Travels, with a large 
Cargo that he might imporove his inteifectuals and Estate 
together. He who thought according to the opinion of his 
Countrey that merchandise might very w$ll consist with nobility, 
accepted of the overture, nor is this more to his disparagement 
then it is to the Nobles of Venice or Genoa. We find some of the 
greatest men have not thought it below them, such were 
Vespasian, Pertinax, Tarquinius, Prise us, among the Romans, 
and even of late Spinola. Being thus accomodated, he made 
several advantageous expeditions to Alexandria and other parts 
of Egypt, and curiosity or ambition prompting his great Spirit he 
undertook a voiage further into Affrick, from whence he passed 
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compell’d all Christians in his Dominion to turn Nestorians upon 
pain of death, and set up a Nestorian Patriarch at Mansel or 
Musal, as I have before shewn; and then, if we consider how 
subject Arabia was to his power, we may reasonably beleive that 
the Arabian Christians, and such as had fled thither at several 
times, did turn to that opinion. But notwithstanding these 
Revolutions, the Reverence to the Caab did stil in great part 
continue. Its Idols were not all this while destroyed, but a 
worship paid to them, it being incident to human Nature 
oftentimes to change their Religion in obedience to their Princes; 
but inveterate Superstitions are not so easily exterminated as the 
outward Profession of Religion altered. But undoubtedly the 
great support of this Idolatry was the pwer of the Coreischites, 
who having the Custody of the Caab and having great 
advantages from the pilgrimages made to it, their Interest easily 
persuaded them to continue in their old way of Worship and to 
do all they could to keep it up from falling into contempt and 
decay. For tho’ all men do not speak so plain as the Ephesian 
Silver Smith, yet whatever outward pretences are made use of, 
wee find that Interest is the Secret spring which governs the 
Motions of Mankind. 
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CHAPTER-111 


A BREIF ACCOUNT OF ARABIA & THE SARACENS 

The better to understand the History of the Saracens and 
Hagarens it is necessary to give a breif relation, in the first place, 
of the Arabians in general, ~ the Situation, Constitution, and 
Religion thereof having had a very great Influence upon the 
Mahometan Revolution and being interested in its production. 
The Arabians receiv'd their denomination not from Arabus, a 
son of Apollo, as the Latins imagine, but from Arabs, one of the 
provinces of what is vulgarly called Arabia, situate near Medina, 
where ‘tis thought Ismael did first seat bimself, and which has 
since given the name to that whole Peninsula call’d Arabia, 
which is one of the most noble parts of Asia. It was anciently 
divided by the Arabians into five provinces or kingdoms, whose 
names being unknown to the European Geographers, I shall as 
much as is possible forbear to make use of, and acquiesce in the 
Vulgar division of it into Arabia petraea, faelix, and deserta. Its 
shores are washed on three sides by the sea, having on the West 
the Arabian Gulph or Red Sea, on the South the main Ocean, and 
on the East the Persian Gulph, and on the North it is bounded by 
Syria and River Euphrates. It is of very great extent and 
compass, being as large or larger than Spain, France, Germany, 
and Italy put together. Pliny reckons a great part of Mesopotamia 
within the precincts of Arabia, and the Arabians are by him stiled 
Syrians. As to this last, there it this ground for it, that the 
Arabian call’d Alda Jamini did conquer Syria, which province 
was a second time brought under the obedience and possession 
of the Gassanian Arabs, wbo came out of Yaman or Arabia 
Faelix, and were of the tribe of Azdenses; and Aretas, whose 
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had permitted John, Bishop of Constantinople, to assume the title 
of oecomenical Bishop, which Title the Pope declared to be 
antichristian (his congratulatory Letter to the Usurper upon his 
Exaltation gives but too much encouragement to that opinion). 
Phocas, in return for these kindnesses from that See, gives the 
Title of the Head of the Church and universal Bishop to the 
Bishop of Rome; Boniface, who was then Pope, having been 
Nuncio from Gregory the great to that Emperor. 

Cosroes, exasperated at the Murther of his Father-in-Law 
and his family, and abominating the Christians whose great 
Prelate should countenance so base and barbarous an Act, 
renounceth Christianity, and destroyed! all the Christians in his 
country who would not leave the Melchites and turn Nestorians, 
which gave an oppoitunity to Nestorianism to spread its self as it 
did in Persia, and those Oriental Countries, their Patriarch 
residing in Mesopotamia, at Musall, or Mansell, which is 

revenge invaded Syria and Palestine, Sack’d Antioch and 
Jerusalem, carried multitudes captive into Persia, and excited the 
Jews to a Rebellion in Palestine. Phocas, after eight years’ 
Reign, having tired die people by his enormous Cruelties and 
Lusts, was slain by Heraclius, who had been chosen Emperor by 
the Soldiers and populace; and, on the other side, Cosroes haring 

latter dayes unfortunate in his Warrs, was deposed and murdeted 
by his son Syroes, who lived but a year after , and was 
Succeeded by Hormisdas. 
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Christians: they were inclined to a Contempt of their Gods, and 
an indifferency in their Religion; they were exasperated at the 
haughtiness of their priests, and the expensiveness of their Rites 
and Devotions. The Discipline of the Roman Legions being 
extinct, and the Armies composed most of Forreigners, men of 
mercenary spirits, and no friends to the establish’d Religion, 
these Soldiery beheld opulent Preists and Vestals, together with 
their Colledges, with an envious Eye, and cared not if a new 
Religion were introduced, to that they might share the spoils of 
tbe old 

In this juncture, and under these Circumstances, I find 
Constantine to have made himself Emperor. Right he had none, 
being a Bastard, and not elected nor admitted by the Senate; his 
Sword was his Title, and success warranted it His Soldiers were 
not more inclined to him upon the Assurance of bis Courage and 
Conduct then animated by the Hopes of Honor and riches which 
the conquest of Italy, and change of Religion and Government, 
would instate them in. He subverted the power of the Senate, 
removed the seat of the Empire, alter’d much of the Religion, 
and gain’d most of the Sacerdotal lands and revenues by the 
change. He was no Christian in profession till a few dayes before 
he died be was never at prayers among the Catecbumeni till then, 
nor so much as baptised, and without that initiating Sacrament 
‘tis not to be imagined that he could be instructed in, or admitted 
to, those Doctrines and Acts of nearer Comunion. All that is 
written contrary hereunto are palpable untruths or acts of 
Flattery. *Tis true his Mother seemed Zealous for Christianity, 
and built many Chruches, and he out of his spoils alotted some to 
pious uses; thereby to amend the condition of the Christian 
Clergy and oblige them to him, he endeavoured the reducing of 
Christianity into one uniform Doctrine, to which purpose he 
assembled'the Council of Nice, and there framed a confessional 
Faitb. He by new Honours gave great Lustre to the Church, and 
insured his o\\n Secular Power, by advancing the Ecclesiastical, 
$nd that of the Christian Bishops, these being Spies and Cheks 
upon his govemours;. and since Rome and Alexandria were the 
, two places that had most infuence upon his Empire, be and his 
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him, insomuch that Barnabas was carried away with their 
Dissimulation (Gal. ii. 12, 13). The same distance continued 
afterwards in the Judaizing Churches, for altho’ the Jews held 
that the pious among the Gentiles might be saved, yet did they 
esteem them as unclean, and such as they might not freely 
converse with or eat with (Acts x. 28) 

It may indeed be question’d whether the Gentile 
Christians did not beleive the Deity of Christ, for being so 
accustomed to the Deifying, and conferring divine Honors and 
worship upon men, ‘tis more then probable that many did believe 
him to be a God in the Pagan sense as other Heroes and 
extraordinary men were reputed. And thus Pliny in his 
Inquisition after Christianity, found that they used to sing Hymns 
to Christ quasi deo, as if he were a God. And Tertullian relating 
the same thing, sayes they did sing Hymns Christo and Deo, nor 
can there be doubt thereof or that there were many pieces of 
poetry composed by the brethren which ascribed a Divinity to 
Christ But if there be any ground for that assertion of Artemon, 
Apollophon, Hermophilus, and Theodotus, the most learned, 
subtle, and philosophical Disputants (tho’ stiled Hereticks) of the 
ancient Christians: that all the first Christians and even the 
Apostles themselves, were taught and did teach, that Christ was a 
mere man (which was their Tenet), that the truth of this doctrine 
was continued in the Church untill the dayes of Pope Victor, who 
was the thirteenth Bishop of Rome after Peter, and that 
Zephyrinus bis successor did alter and corrupt that truth: if it be 
true which the Arrians said, that none but ldeots and simple 
persons bcleivcd any such thing as the Divinity of Christ, and 
that till the Decision at Nice the more knowing Christians did not 
hold him to be really God; if we may conceive that they were 
firmly taught that there was but one God, and that they were too 
dull to comprehend or invent those subtle distinctions of 
Essence, and'person, Consubstantiation, eternal Generation, etc.: 
if it be certain that the Fatheres after the Nicene council were not 
agreed concerning the meaning of these uncouth Words, and that 
the World was long after dissatisfied with the use of them: if 
such as Gregory Nazianzen & Basil were shy how they taught 


Thus wee are to look upon the Opinion fo the Synod and 
their directions thereupon only as an instance of things comonly 

confusion would there have risen upon so great an lnovation in 
the Jewish Tenets, or how can wee imagine that they who were 
so zealous for the same would have acquiesced therein. How 
should they suffer this additional Clause out of the Mosaical 
Law, to be extended to the uncircumcised, viz. To abstain from 
things strangled, which was permitted to the Gentiles (Deut. Xiv. 
21). But this clause Is held to be spurious in the Text by St. 
Ambrose, and others; and really *tis incredible that it should ever 
^hnve been in that Decree; nor can it be reputed a necessary point 
in the Decree to abstain from things offered to Idols (except we 
understand thereby to abstain from Idolatry); for Paul decides 
that point otherwise to tbe Corinthians, that it was simply lawfull 
for them to eat things offere’d to Idols, and that ‘tis an 
indifferent matter, except in case of scandal, as Heideggerus doth 
demonstrate out of the place. I do take it therefore for granted 
that what I have above laid down was tbe fundamental doctrine 
of the Gentile Christians. But I must further add, that as the Jews 
retain’d their Tenets and usages under Christianity, so did the 
Gentiles many of theirs: thus Pantenus and Clemens 
Alexandrinus mixed Stoicism with Christianity, Origen and other 
Platonism and Peripateticism, and I have read of Cynical and 
Epicurean Christians. And here it is to be noted that dio’ these 
Gentiles were converted to Christianity, yet not being 
circumcised, and by that united to the Jewish Church, the 
Judaising Christians retain’d the same shyness and contempt 
which the Jews alwaies had of the rest of the Nations. We find 
they were offended with Peter for going to Cornelius, a Gentile 
(Acts ii. 2). Neither did they come to the same Assemblies, or 
communicate with them, except it were upon extraordinary 
occasions, and by a paramount Apostolical proceedure: thus 
Peter having at first associalted with the Gentile Christians at 
Antioch, and eat with them, when some came to him from James 
he withdrew, and seperated bimself, fearing them which were of 
the Circumcision; and the other Jews dissembled likewise with 
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places. He that will compare this with the Account which we 
have of the Christian’s Agape or Love Feast, and considers that 
tho’ the Magistrates did not usually allow of private 
Combinations or meetings, and yet approved these if they 
extended not to the danger of the publick, will think that the 
JCvpiayav Sstirvoq and the Koiveovt'a tttoeopaL3oi; r xei?7c 
were but appellations of some such Sodalitium or Fraternity: and 
til is seems apparent from the Comunion of the Corinthians, 
where every man brought in bis contribution of food and wine, 
and ate & drank thereof. The fault which the Apostle’ doth 
blame in them is that the Comunicants did not impart to the rest 
of the fraternity that which they brought, but each ftd upon his 
own Symbolum, so that the poorer sort did rise hungry, and the 
rich did eat and drink to excess. He tells the Corinthians that if 
they will eat apart, they may do it at home, and not in the Church 
or publick assembly: that this proceedure was contrary to the 
Rules and intent of such Feasts, and that thereby such as were 
poor were put to shame and slighted, by reason of the meanness 
of their Contributions (1 Cor. Xi. 23). St Paul in this place 
speaks of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and if we compare 
this with the Agape, we must conclude the Agape and die 

of several waies of celebrating, this Supper among the Ancients. 
Even in the Apostle’s time some comunicated with the Pagans at 
their Festivals, and to the Honor of Christ did drink of the Cup of 
Divels, and did partake of the table of Divels (I Cor. X. 20, 21), 
from whence wee may observe that the Rites were the same, tho’ 
they differe’d in the objeCts’s of their devotion. 

This being the quality of their Rites and Ceremonies, let 
us take a view of the Doctrines to which the Gentiles were 
converted, these seem to be pricipally contained in the grand 
Tenet, that Jesus was the Messiah of the Jews, who was to unite 
Jew and Gentile under one Temporal Monarchy. To qualify the 
Gentiles, and befitting subjects for that Celestial Prince, they 
were to repent of dieir sins, renounce Idolatry, and intirely to 
obey the seven comandments of Noah, under which the Jews did 
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Churches) did repute that as the only authentic Gospel, as 
Epiphanius relates. And from hence, I conceive, arose that 
Division whereby some declared themselves to be of the 
Synagogue of Paul, others of Apollos, & others of Cephas; the 
last being the Apostle of the Circumcision, his followers retained 
the Jewish Rites, the Hebrew Scriptures, & Hebrew Gospel 
(according to what descended to the Nazarenes at Pella Berea, 
etc.), with a Regimen exactly Judaical. But Apollos being an 
Alexandrian Jew, or rather a Jewish Proselite (as one would 
guess by liis name), used (no doubt) the Septuagint, & in all 
probability did introduce in his Synagogues a conformity with 
the Alexandrine Rites & government, adding thereunto that Jesus 
was Christ, which is all that 1 find lie preach’d (Acts xviii. 28). 
But Paul, who dealt with the Gentiles, did not reduce them under 
the Judaical Law and Circumcision, nor enforced them to any 

condcsccntion) that he might gain them to Christ: whence his 
Synagogues or Churches must needs have varied exceedingly 
from those erected by Peter & Apollos: which gave occasion to 
that distinction at Corinth, some being of Paul, some of Apollos, 
& some of Cephas (I Cor. 1. 12). From hence, if one will frame 
to himself a prospect of the first Christianity, he must imagine to 
himself distinct Synagogues of the original Jews & Hellenist 
Proselites, none of them subordinate to the same Governors, but 
as independent as were the Jewish Synagogues everywhere, each 
Synagogue having its peculiar Bishop or Angel of the Church, 
and ruling Presbyters, who were termed in the Civil Law, & by 
the Jews, Archi Synagogi and Presbyteri: tho’ perhaps the Nasi 
or Patriarch at Jerusalem might have an Universal 
superintendence over them, as he had a power to exact Money 
from all the Jewish Synagogues in the East and West. The 

were call’d Apostles, and inimitation thereof did Christ institute 
his Apostles. The whole constitution of the primitive Church 
Government relates to the Jewish Synagogue, not to the 
Hierarchy. The Presbyters were not Preists, but Laymen set apart 
to their Office by imposition of hands; no Temples, no Altars, no 
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each other before upon the account of that difference, so they 

Gospel: & the murmuring of the Greeks (Acts vi. I) perhaps 
derived its beginning from hence: the Hebrews not releiving the 
widdows of those others, whereupon the Hellenist Proselites had 
seven Deacons chosen out of their number to attend that cate. 
The Hellenist related strange Miracles concerning their Version, 
and feign’d a Tale of seventy cells in' which each Translator 
finish’d his version, & upon comparing they were found to be 
the some word for word. But the Jews say that darkness was 
upon the face of the Earth in the time of Ptolomy, when that 
translation was made, & kept a Fast yearly in the month Thabath, 
to testify their sorrow & resentments for it. And tho’ the 
Hellenists did reside in Judea, or resort thither from Alexandria, 
Antioch, & other places, yet they held Synagogues distinct from 
those of the Hebrews; thus we bave the Synagogue of the 
Libertines, of the Cyrenians, Alexandrians, etc. (Acts vi. 9). 
Such were the Jewish Synagogues, of which Justin Martyr & 
Tertullian speak, in which the Septuagint was read; sucb was that 
in Cesarea, the Metropolis of Judea, whereof we read in the 
Hierosolymitan Talmud that R. Levi went to Cesarea, & hearing. 
them reading the lesson in Greek he would have hinder’d them, 
but R. Jose was angry, & said. Must not be read at all wbo 
cannot read Hebrew; let him read in any language that he 
understands, and he dischargeth his duty. 

This distinction of Synagogues was upon the same 
account introduced, or rather continued, amongst the Christians, 
for tho’ the Hellenists & Gentiles did use the Septuagint and 
Greek Service, the Hebrews did not so, nor used they the same 
Gospels with the other. Such were the Nazarenes who lived at 
Cesarea, Berea, & elesewhere, who used the Hebrew Bible & 
either a Gospel peculiar call’d Evangclium Nazareorum, or 
Evangelium secundum. Hebraeos, or at least the Gospel of 
Mathew written in Hebrew: but with that discrepancy from 
the others, that the Cburch hath rejected it as Apocryphall, 
sophisticated with sundry Fables, & otherwise cumiptcd. But 
the Nazarenes & Ebionites (the remains of the Judaising 
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adorn’d with gold & Jewels according to the Number of the 
Elders, and a wooden Pulpit in the midst thereof, wherein stood 
the Bishop of the Synagogue, & when the Law was read, after 
the pronouncing of ever benediction, a sign was given by the 
shaking of a Handkerchief, for the People to say. Amen: they did 
not> there sit promiscuously, but men of several ranks & 
professions did sit in distinct places; there were once so many 
Jews there that the multitude was double to what went first out of 
Egypt. 

In the next place, let us consider the multitude at Babylon 
& in the neighbouring territories of those which went up to 
Jerusalem with Ezra, Nehemiah, & Zorobabel; the number was 
but small, & those consisting of two tribes, principally Judah & 
Benjamin, with four orders of the Preists & Levites. 

Josephus gives us an account how wonderfully numerous 
the Babylonish Jews were even in his time He tells us that when 
Esdras had obtained leave from Xerxes, to go up to Jerusalem, 
that he sent copies of the Letter to the Jews which dwelt in 
Media, of whom several repaired forthwith to Babylon with their 
Effects, in order to go up with Esdras. But the rest of the Jews, 
Israelites (saith he), would not leave that Countrey, so that only 
the two Tribes of Judah & Benjamin are to be found in part of 
Asia and Europe, subjected to the Roman Empire; the other ten 
Tribes continue beyond Euphrates, being an infinite people and 

strange to such as consider how St. James writes his Catholic 
Epistle to the twelve Tribes which were scattered abroad, nor to 
such as believe that the seventy two Interpreters of the Bible 
were chosen out of the twelve Tribes, or who give any credit to 
the Itinerary of Benjamin Tudelensis, a Jew, who in his travels 
about five hundred years ago met with great numbers of those 
Israelites that were captivated by Salmanassar in Media and 
other neighbouring Countries. It is to be noted that upon the 
Schism in the time of Rehoboam great numbers of Israelites 
leaving their own Countrey > went up to Juerusalem (with the 
Levites who were outed from their office by Jeroboam) & 
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hemm’d in between two great & potent Princes, one reigning 
over the Eastern Christians, the other over the Persians, & which 
very much augments the wonder, all this was accomplished in 
the compass of a very few years, by a Man of a mean State, 
( fiercely opposed & slenderly befreinded. 

Before we enter upon the History & Character of this 
person, who by these actions has gain’d so much upon the 
esteem of one part of the world, & filled the rest with wonder & 
amazement, we shall endeavour as much as in us lyes to discover 
the means by which he achieved those great things. And in order 
thereto, we must consider what it was that disposed the people to 
such a change, & thereby favoured the beginning & assisted the 
Progress of that Stupendous Revolution. 

The bravest actions do often miscarry, & the greatest 
Attempts prove abortive, under very fair pretences & happy 
beginnings, in case the antecedent causes be not proportionate & 
agreeable to the Designe. Never did any Republick dwindle into 
a Monarchy, nor any Kingdom alter into an Aristocracy or 
Comon Wealth without a series of preceeding causes principally 
contributing to such alterations. Without which Brutus had never 
erected a Senate in Rome, nor had Caesar afterwards been able 
to establish himself in a power so odious to that free people. And 
if we inquire the reason why the first Brutus acould expell 
' Tarquin, and the second (whose endeavours were no less for the 
publick good) was not able to overthrow Augustus & Anthony ; 
why Lycurgus, Solon, & other could establish those 
Governments in Sparta, Athens, &c., which others have in vain 
attempted to settle in Genoa, Florence, and other places, we shall 
find that some considering those antecedent Causes which 
secretly & securely incline to the Change have taken the 
advantage thereof, whilst the others did only regard the 
speciousness or Justice of their pretensions without a mature 
Examination of what was principally to be observed. This is 
certain that when the previous Dispositions interven’d, a Slight 
occasion, nay, often a mere Casualty opportunely taken hold of, 
& wisely prosecuted, will produce those Revolutions which 
otherwise no human Sagacity or Courage could accomplish. 


CHAPTER I 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MAHOMET CONTEYNING AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
STATE OF JUDAISM & CHRISTIANITY FROM THE 
TIME OF JESUS CHRIST TO MAHOMET 

The Original and Progress of Mahometanism was one of 
the greatest Transactions the World has ever been acquainted 
with, wherein a new Religion was introduced which hath now 
maintain’d itself above a thousand years, & (to the desolation in 
a manner of Paganism, Judaism, & Christianity) hath increased 
its extent, & spread its Proselites, over more then a fifth part of 
the known Earth, to which Judaism, including all its Colonies, 
was never equal, nor perhaps Christianity itself. 

For if we consider the State & Condition of Christianity 
before the time of Constantine, or even to the dayes of 
Theodosius, we shall find that during all that time, as the Senate 
of Rome, so the greatest part of the Empire were Pagans: & 
afterwards when it was settled & established by human Laws : 
the inundation of the Anian Goths, & the general irreligion, 
impiety, & division into Sects (some whereof were Idolaters), do 
not permit me to think that true & fervent Christianity was, at the 
time of Mahomet’s appearance in the World, so far diffused as 
Mahometanism is at present, & I doubt that since that time the 
progress which the Christian Religion has made in the Western 
World, & of late in some parts of China, bears no proportion 
with what it has lost in the other parts of Asia & in Aftick, where 
it is almost extirpated by the prevailing doctrine of Mahomet. 
With this new religion arose an Empire greater then any of the 
four so famed Monarchies, erected in a poor barren Countrey, 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE RISE & PROGRESS OF 
MAHOMETANISM 
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discourse. “So dextrous,” says Wood, “was his pen, whether pro 

His dispute with the Royal Society arose through a certain 
member of that body speaking slightingly of the learning and 
philosophy of die ancients, asserting that even the cure of a cut 
finger could not be performed by them This so provoked Stubbe 
that he declared war against the Society. The controversy, in 
which many prominent scholars participated, was long and bitter, 
and contributed largely to the literature of the period. 

In 1672 he wrote A Justification of the Present War 
against the United Netherlands, in answer to a Dutch treatise. 
For the compilation of this and A Further Justification, etc., he 
was allowed the use of the Paper Office at Whitehall, and was 
awarded a sum of two hundred pounds out of His Majesty’s 
Exchequer. In 1673 Stubbe published the Paris Gazette, which 
he wrote against the marriage of die Duke of York and the 
Princess of Modena. For this offence he was arrested, taken from 
one prison to another, “threatened with hanging, and was put to a 
great deal of charge.” The time when he was released is not 
known. It is probable that he wrote his Rise and Progress of 
Mahometanism somewhere about this period, but the reason for 
its non-publication remains a mystery. Stubbe’s correspondence 
with Hobbes is preserved in British Museum Addit. 32553. 
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and universities. In these circumstances he was ejected from the 
Library. He retired to Stratford-on-Avon, and started a private 
practice as a physician. On tbe Restoration he made a voluntary 
application to Dr. George Morley, for his protection in 
retirement, promising an inviolable passive obedience. At the 
Restoration of Bishops he, at the motion of Dr. Morley, received 
confirmation. Referring to this incident in one of his works, he 
says, “I have joined myself to the Church of England, not only 
upon account of its being publicly imposed, but because it is the 
least defining, and consequently the most comprehensive and 
fitting, to be national.” 

In the following year he went to Jamaica as physician of 
His Majesty, but in 1665, on account of continuous ill-health 
under that climate, he was obliged to return. For some time he 
remained in and about London, went thence to Stratford, and 
finally settled at Warwick practising medicine, and retiring to 
Bath in the summer: in both Warwich and Bath he acquired a 
. considerable practice. While on a visit to one of his patients at 
Bristol, on the 12°' July 1676, he was drowned while passing 
through a shallow river, two miles from Bath, his horse, it is 
supposed, having stumbled. Next morning his body was 
examined by the Coroner. He was buried on Friday, in the Great 
Church at Bath, his antagonist, Mr. Glanvill, preaching his 
funeral sermon. 

This remarkable man, whose brilliant career was so 
suddenly closed, led a very active literary life, and has left 

Latinist and Grecian of his age, a singular mathematician, and 
thoroughly read in all political matters, councils, ecclesiastical 
and profane histories.” He possessed a most prodigious memory, 
which his enemies would not acknowledge, alleging that he only 
read indexes. He was an excellent physician “of a high generous 
nature, scorned money and riches, and the adorers of them.” He 
had a voluble tongue and a big and commanding voice, and was 
very seldom known to hesitate either in public dispute or private 
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MEMOIR OF DR. HENRY STUBBE 

“The most noted person of his age that these late times 
have produced.” With this remark the celebrated Wood opens his 
account of Dr. Henry Stubbe. 

Stubbc was bom on the IS* of February 1631, at Partncy, 
near Spilsby in Lincolnshire; at which place his father, then a 
minister, resided. Being anabaptistically inclined, he was forced 
to leave his ministry, and went to Ireland, where he found 
employment at Tredagh. Upon a rebellion breaking out in that 
country, in 1641, Mrs. Stubbe, with our author and another child, 
fled to England. Landing at Liverpool, she went on to London, 
where she earned her living by her needle. Her son attended the 
School at Westminster, and Mr. Richard Busbie, the chief 
master, who found the boy very talented and promising, gave 
him'much encouragcnient Sir Henry Vane (beheaded on Tower 
Hill, 1662) took a considerable interest in the lad, frequently 
helping him with meals and money, and showing him other 
favours. Through his kindness, Stubbe, having received a King’s 
scholarship, proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford. He graduated 
in 1653, then went to Scotland, and served in the war, for the 
Parliament, from 1653 to 1655. On his return he took the degree 
of M A., and was appointed Sic Second Keeper to the Bodleian 
Library, which appointment he held for three years: “being all 
the time much favoured” by the then Head Keeper. Endowed 
with an extraordinary memory, he distinguished himself in 
various branches of learning. Dr. E. Reynold, when restored to 
his Deanery in 1659, found means to remove him from the 
Library. Stubbe’s loyalty to Sir Henry Vane was the chief charge 
laid against him before the Parliament, and he is spoken of as 
“one that palliated in print Sir Henry Vane’s wickedness”; 
Stubbe having written A Vindication of that Prudent and 
Honourable Knight, Sir Henry Vane, London, 1659. Another 
work of the author, A Light shining out of Darkness, appeared 
the same year, and was looked upon as an attack upon the clergy 
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True, he has not, like these great masters, been fortunate enough 
to obtain a hearing from the world; nevertheless, he was the first 
Englishman to cast from himself the trammels which, with the 
rest of his countrymen, he had inherited from the Middle Ages. 
There is no trace in him of that concession to preconceived ideas - 
and malignant notions which one frequently observes in almost 
all works on the subject by English writers and he speaks the 
truth fully and fearlessly, without being deterred, as many are to 
our day, by religious or political considerations. It is therefore 
fitting that we should honour the memory of this great man, 
whose work certainly claims the appreciation of posterity. 
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century, who was entirely dependent upon Christian records, are 
not to be wondered at, since we know how meagre the 
information was then. In some instances the author has fallen a 
prey to such legendary accounts, which were obviously received 
as authentic. One of them is in relation to the home of our lady 
Khadija, supposed by the author to be Syria In early chronicles 
she is spoken of as the queen of Syria, and it is evident that be 
refers to this story when he says : “I think I follow the most 
probable story by placing Chadija in Syria though she were a 
Corcischite.” His references to the Prophet’s serving in the 
Christian army under Abubecr (wrongly called uncle to the 
Prophet), with Omar and Osman, cany us back again to the 
.Christian legend which describes them as great captains, who 
leaded a revolt because the paymaster of the Greek army called 
thcm “ Saracen Dogs.” In a similar light must be read the alleged 
journey of the Prophet to Spain. Evidently this romance was 
invented by some Spaniard who sought to glorify St Isidore, the 
great saint of his land. The work by Count Boulainvilliers, which 
has many points in common with those of the author, also 
contains this story. It is to be regretted that the above two 
legends have disfigured the pages of Stubbe’s work. It is owing 
to them that a strong current of political considerations runs 
throughout the book, and even the political speeches of Aly are 
written under their influence. 

Reviewed in its entirety, the work of Dr. Stubbe proves to 
be a very important and healthy contribution proves to the 
literature of his time; and it is sincerely to be deplored that it was 
not published earlier. Its appearance would bave disabused the 
minds of Englishmen concerning the alleged “Imposture of 
Mahmet,” a popular opinion current during the last two centuries 
and not exploded until recently. 

Stubbe deserves to rank with Gibbon and Carlyle, whose 
judicious writings have done so much to combat the prejudices 
that warp the judgment of England with regard to the Prophet. 
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The Prophet, according to the author, is a Prophet- 
monarch, something like King David. His prophetic mission was 
predicted, and his military career was built, in the atmosphere of 
the Christian camp. Thus politics, along with the prophetical 
mission, play an important part in his life. It is the legislative 
wisdom of the master of Arabia which has completely won our 
author'’ heart. Notwithstanding the misleading character and the 
meagemess of the material at his command, Stubbe has achieved 
a great triumph in his description of the Journey of Aly. The 
narrative is purposely enlarged, with a view to acquainting his 
readers with the opinions, sentiments, and religious notions of 
the Musulmans. He views the character of Aly with an affection 
not unworthy of a Muslim, and proceeds to describe the journey. 
Here, in the atmosphere of romance, he unveils a profound 
knowledge of pre-Islamic traditions: embodying in the speeches 
of Ali, which cannot fail to excite our enthusiasm, passages full 
of the fire of Arab eloquence. 

Equally admirable is his masterly treatment of a false 
notion, “The spread of Islam by the Sword,” an idea rooted for 

quarters. He calls tt “a vulgar opinion” and “a palpable mistake.” 
His remarkable verdict on this point finds abundant confirmation 
in recent writers, as may be seen in that great mine of learning. 
The Preaching of Islam, by Professor T. W. Arnold. 

The most useful and instructive portion of the work is that 
which deals with the early fables of the Christians in relation to 
our Prophet. In Chapter VIII., he has particularly directed his 
attention to the refutation of these calumnies. Many authors have 
passed remarks concerning the misconceptions and prejudices 
entertained against Islam, but beyond this vague utterance little 
was to be learnt from them. We never knew the real state of 
affairs until Stubbe set it before us. Something has been said on 
this topic by M. Alessandro d’Ancona in Italy, by Renan and 
Edmond Doutte in France, but in England not a single writer can 
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Museum copy has only five headings, our-copy is divided into 
ten chapters. Ms. Hornby’s aim, perhaps, was to present the book 
in the form of a narrative 1 as well as in historical order, 
necessitating a fresh arrangement, with the consequent additions, 
variations, and omission. This, although leaving the work 
substantially unaltered, has resulted in occasional repetitions and 
inconsistencies, and the attempt has been made to eliminate these 
with a view to general harmony. Some passages, again, have 
been omitted because they militate against modem canons of 
taste, or because they break the continuity of the text. With these 
exceptions, which have been kept within narrow limits, the 
original remains untouched. 

Here it must also be added that Dr. Stubbe has always 
made it a point to give his references, systematically noted in 
manuscripts. Nos. 1 and 3. Unfortunately Mr. Hornby has 
omitted them, as a rule; hence no reference is found in our work. 
It is sufficient to note here that the author is acquainted with 
almost all the writers on the history of Jadaism, Christianity and 
Islam, from the earliest period down to his own time. 

IV. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

The early accounts of the Muslims reached the English 
shores through French and Latin sources, with occasional 
contributions from other languages. These accounts, generally 
speaking, were based on legends and fables. As time passed on, 
they grew in number and vastness, until the introduction of the 
Press incorporated them in book form The sixteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries saw them widely circulated in die literature 
of the period. These legends wee of the grossest nature, absurd, 
abusive, and obscene. It may be said, to the credit of 
Englishmen, that there is nothing in them of local origin: withal, 
they were copied, quoted, read and believed by all classes in this 
country. People read them to denounce and incriminate the 
system of Islam; the unlearned sharing the same sentiments with 
scholars. Amidst this general ignorance there were some solitary 
figures who, inspired by their own philosophical reasoning, 
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(1) As Account of the Life of Mahomet Page 

(2) A general Preface to the Account of the 
Origin and Progress of Mahometanism. “ 

(3) The History of the Saracens and of 
Mahomet. 

(4) Concerning the Justice of the 
Mahometan wars, and that Mahomet 
did not propagate his doctrine by th 

(5) Concerning the Christian Additions 


57-100 

103-193 

195-203 

205-210 


5. Harl. MSS, No. 6189. With the exception of a slight 
change in the division of the chapters, it is the same as No. 4, 

The cataloguer did not attribute it to Dr. Stubbe, and treated it as 
an anonymous work. It is a folio copy, 308 pages, “fairly 
written,” “dated 7 ,h Julij 1718. Exam. W.T.” The arrangement of 
the chapter is as follows:- 

(1) The Rise and Progress of 

Mahometanism. Page 1-78 

(2) Of Mahomet and the Saracens... “ 78-216 

(3) Concerning the Justice of the 
Mahometan wars, and that Mahomet 
did not propagate his doctrine by the 

sword... “ 216-230 

(4) Additions concerning the Christians... “ 230-240 

(5) A general preface to the Account of 

Mahometanism and Progress. .. “ 240-308 

The texts, as they have come down to us, appear by no 
means intact, having suffered greatly in transcription. Words, 
paragraphs, sentences, and even the divisions of the chapters in 
the existing copies, do not agree. We arc at a loss to know what 
was the original division and the title of the work. A comparison 
of our copy with the Harl. MSS, No. 1876, shows that numerous 
variations exist between the two copies. While the British 
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Mahometan Wars, and that Mahomet did not 
propagate his religion by the sword." 

These two fragments, in the same late seventeenth century hand, 
are evidently one and the same copy of the work, and this fact 
would have been apparent to the cataloguer could he bave had 
the manuscripts before him at the same time. This copy is 
probably the earliest known, and contains five chapters in all, of 
which the first, and the first half of the third chapter, which 
corresponds to the first chapter and a portion of the second 
chapter of the Harl. MSS, No. 1876, missing. 

2. The text from which Mr. Hornby made his copy. In the 
catalogue of the Homby Collection (already referred to), page 
13, it is thus described; 

“N o. 31 - The Origin and Progress of Mahometanism the 
same, with number 39." 

This was a folio, and was sold with the Homby copy already 
mentioned. In 1817 it appeared in the Disney Catalogue, page 

“(Lot) 1564- Treatise on the Origin and Progress of 
Mahometanism.” 

Sir Alexander Boswell bought it for one shilling and sixpence, 
and it came into the market again in 1893, when the Aucbinleck 
Library was sold, and was purchased by Messrs. Bull & 
Auvache, who bave disposed of the book and are unable to trace 

3. No. 1559 of the Disney Catalogue, page 70” 

“Stubes (Dr.), History of Mahomet, with his letters 
concerning it.” 

Sold to Thomas Rodd (Senior) for four shillings. Nothing is 
known of the subsequent history of this manuscript. 

4. Harl, MSS, No. 1876. Attributed by Mr. Wanley to Dr. 
Stubbes. It is a folio without date or title, beautifully written, 
containing 210 pages in all, with the following divisions or 
chapters-.- 
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copied C.H. (Charles Hornby), Ano Dni 1705, with 

This was purchased by Sir Alexander Boswell (1775- 
1822), the son of James Boswell, the famous Biographer of 
Johnson, for eleven shillings, and thus became a part of the 
Auchinleck Library. This library itself was sold and dispersed in 
1893, and in Sotheby’s Catalogeit is again described on page 13, 
among the Folios, as t- 

“(Lot) 194- Account of the Rise and Progress of 
Mahometanism, with the Life of Mohomet, and a 
Vindication of him and his Religion (supposed to the 
written by Dr. Stubbs), clearly written manuscripts, 
copied by C.H., A.D. 1705, with some variations and 
additions, blue morocco extra, g.e., from Sir J. 
Daliymple’s Library, 1705.” 

Sotheby evidently misinterpreted the initials J.D., which 
meant John Disney, for J. Dahymple. The Dalrymple Library 
was sold in 1830, and the book at that period still belonged to the 
Auchinleck Library. Bertram Dobell, its next owner, bought it 
for eight shillings, and from this firm it was purchased by the 
present owner in 1907. 

MI. OTHER MANUCRIPTS 
There are several other manuscript copies in existence. Of 

British Museum. 

1. Fragments of an unknown copy, scattered in Nos. 1709 
and 1786 of the Sloane MSS, and described in the 
catalogue as :* 

1709. “The History of the Saracens and of Mahomet, 
chiefly taken from Pocock and Hottinger. 

1786. “Fragment of a treatise respecting the rites and 
ceremonies of Mahometans, and the justice of 



INTRODUCTION 
I. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE 

Of those who have written of this work and its authorship, 
the earliest known is Mr. Charles Hornby, of the Pipe Office, 
who transcribed it in 170S, and states that it was supposed to 
have been written by Dr. Stubbe. 

A few years later Thomas Maguey, Rector of St. Nicholas 
Guilford (sic), in his Remarks upon Nazarenus, 1718, makes the 
following reference to a work in defence of Mulsims. "A 
physician of some note a few years ago wrote, as it is said, a 
thorough defence of their sentiment, a manuscript copy of which 
I have seen, and it is suiprising, that among the many un¬ 
believing books that have lately been published, this should 
escape.” In all probability Dr. Stubbe is the physician referred 

Mr. Wanley (who died 1727) echoes the same belief in the 
Harl. MSS Catalogue. “I have heard,” he says, “that the author 
was Doctor Henry Stubs the Physician; but it is not particularly 
mentioned in the large account given of him and his works by 
Mr. Anthony Wood in the second volume of his Athenae 

In the library of the Rev. John Disney, D.D., (1746-1816), 
sold by Sotheby, in 1817, three copies of this work were 
included, and one of these was probably the original manuscript 
of Stubbe. With it were also some letters, apparently on the same 
subject, but neither the book nor the letters can now be traced. 

Internal evidence thrown little fresh light on the question 
of the authorship or date of the work. We find in it a reference to 
Sir Paul Rycaut’s Present State of the Ottoman Empire, Wrongly 
described (perhaps from memory) as his Relation of the Turkish 
Government . As this was published in 1668, and Stubbe was 
drowned in 1676, the latters’ work was probably finished 
sometime between these two dates; and if a quotation from the 
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aspirations and tenets of Islam in return. People still survive, 
even in the twentieth century, who most solemnly declare that 
the Mahometans worship an idol, called Mahomet. - 

I tike this opportunity of acknowledging my indebtedness 
to Halil Halid Bey for the interest shown in the progress of this 
publication, also to the members of the Committee, particularly 
Messrs. Muhammed Khairuddin Saggu and Syed Muhammed 
Arif, and to the other subscribers. My warmest thanks are due to 
those English friends who have assisted and advised me, but, 
owing to their natural modesty, have prevailed upon me to omit 
their names. 

The list of subscribers will be found at the end of the 
volume. I hope they will excuse the unforeseen delay in the 
progress of the publication, and I beg to assure them that all the 
profits accruing from this work will be devoted to the promotion 
of Islamic Study. 


PREFACE 


In offering this volume to the public, no explanation or 
apology we think, is necessary. Nevertheless, the reader's 
attention is drawn to the fact that although it has existed in 
manuscript for a period of nearly two hundred and fifty years, it 
now sees the light of publication for the first time. The unusual 
character of the work, its high antiquarian value, and its 
injportance as the earliest known sympathetic composition in 
English literature, were sufficient warrant for its publication. 
With this view in mind, a Fund was inaugurated, and appeal 
made to the Muslims resident in England. The generous and 
speedy response with which this appeal has been met is most 
gratifying: a pleasing feature being that, through the efforts of 
Halil Halid Bey (the author of The Crescent versus The Cross), 
and the courtesy of the directors of the Turkish newspapers, the 
Sabah and the Sirat-i-Mustaqim, two separate subscriptions were 
raised in Constantinople, which proved to be a very handsome 
and substantial support to the Funds. 

It may be as well to explain that the work, although 
appearing under the auspices of the Islamic Society, is not one of 
its own publications, and that the opinions of the author should 
therefore not be construed as those advocated or advanced by the 
Society. The volume provides us with a unique opportunity of 
acquainting ourselves with the early Western notions of Islam, 
which, although long since exploded, still exercise a great 
influence on the writings of modem times. With a similar desire, 
an Appendix is added, which, it is hoped, may throw further light 
on the subject. If the appearance of this publication succeeds in 
'impressing upon the minds of Muslims the sore need of activity 
on their part, to promote Islamic Study in the English language, 
we shall consider that our labour is rewarded. It is unnecessary to 
•remind them of the sad reproach under which they stand, in 
consequence of their non-activity in this direction. Certainly, we 
ought not to forget that, while we have to learn so many things 
from the West, we should endeavour to teach her the real 
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